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EDITORIAL 


Our  theme  for  this  year  was  a  continuation  of  the  General  Assembly  topic: 
"Reclaiming  the  Dominican  Vision  for  the  21st  Century."  However,  it  seems  that 
the  topic  was  lost  sight  of  a  lot  sooner  than  we  expected.  Only  one  community 
responded  to  the  Conference  Council's  request  for  continued  discussion,  with 
results  to  be  published  in  Conference  Communications,  and  none  of  the  papers  for 
this  year's  Dominican  Monastic  Search  really  addresses  the  theme. 

What,  then,  did  we  write  about  this  year?  The  one  thing  necessary: 
DOMINICAN  MONASTIC  LIFE.  We  wrote,  not  in  a  pre-assigned,  thematic  way,  but 
spontaneously,  out  of  our  Ufe's  interest  and  experience.  Sisters  speak  of  silence,  of 
consensus,  of  prayer  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  monastic  person,  of  Our  Lady  and  the 
saints  as  models  of  Dominican  life,  of  God  as  the  source  and  goal  of  all  our  striving. 
We  speak  of  these  fundamental  realities  in  prose,  poetry,  and  art. 

As  long  as  we  consider  fundamental  realities  in  fresh  and  vital  ways,  we  are 
reclaiming  the  Dominican  vision  in  our  own  days.  We  have  not  lost  sight  of  the 
topic  at  all.  But  we  must  strive  to  keep  our  considerations  fresh  and  vital,  or  we  risk 
stagnation.   The  21st  century  is  almost  upon  us;  we  can't  afford  to  fall  behind. 

Sr.  Mary  Martin,  O.P. 
Coordinator  of  Conference  Publications 


MONASTIC  SILENCE  -  A  MOSAIC 


Sr.  Mary  Agnes,  OP.,  Buffalo 


I  have  sometimes  thought  of  the  various  monastic  observances  as  forming  a 
mosaic.  Although  silence  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  such  a  mosaic,  if  its  unique 
contribution  were  weakened  or  missing  the  beauty  of  our  contemplative  life  would  be 
disfigured.. 

For  several  years  I  have  made  a  study  of  monastic  silence,  with  the  help  of  various 
cloistered  religious  in  this  country.  They  graciously  encouraged  my  endeavor,  sharing 
with  me  their  thoughts  and  traditions  regarding  monastic  silence.  I  found  this  so  helpfijl  in 
deepening  my  own  understanding  and  appreciation  of  silence  that  I  am  happy  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  share  the  fiuits  of  my  study  with  all  of  you. 

As  I  began  my  study  the  following  questions  surfaced: 

1.  Why  is  silence  observed  in  monastic  life? 

2.  What  kinds  of  silence  are  to  be  observed? 

3.  Why  do  we  have  times  and  places  of  more  strict  silence? 

4.  Does  speech  break  monastic  silence? 

Under  each  heading,  I  will  give  the  answers  I  received.  I  believe  the  offerings  of 
so  many  contemplative  communities  form  another  mosaic,  this  time  a  mosaic  of  silence 
itself,  which  will  be  enhanced  by  the  number  of  in-depth  evaluations  of  this  unique  element 
of  our  monastic  life. 

1.  Why  is  silence  observed  in  the  monastic  life? 

^  Let  none  waste  time  in  idle  conversations.  -  Letter  of  St.  Dominic  to  the 
Dominican  Nuns  in  Madrid 

^  Silence  is  the  guardian  of  all  observance  and  a  particular  aid  to  peace  and 
contemplation.  -  LCM  46:  II 

^  A  life  ordered  to  contemplation  requires  silence  and  recollection  On  the 
quality  of  this  silence  depends  the  presence  for  the  community  of  an  environment 
favorable  to  "what  the  Spirit  brings...  love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness, 
trustfiilness,  gentleness  and  self-control"  (Gal  5,  22-23).  -  Visitation  Order,  Const.  52 

^  My  dear  daughters,  silence  is  not  only  instituted  to  hinder  talk  but  also  to  calm 
the  mind  and  make  it  rest  near  the  Lord.  -  St.  Jane  de  Chantal's  "Answers" 


H  We  ought  to  have  a  very  zealous  love  for  the  keeping  of  silence.  This  virtue 
has  always  been  held  in  esteem  and  highly  commended  by  the  founders  of  religious  orders. 
It  is  the  mother  of  prayer  and  the  guardian  of  the  heart.  So  great  are  its  fruhs  that  it  has 
been  held  that  to  reform  a  disordered  monastery,  nothing  more  is  needed  than  to  restore 
silence.  And  to  disorder  a  very  regular  one,  it  would  suffice  to  abolish  silence.  -  Ibid. 

^  Our  search  for  intimacy  with  God  requires  a  silence  that  embraces  our  whole 
being.  We  value  an  atmosphere  of  silence  that  fosters  the  inner  stillness  in  which  we  are 
able  to  hear  the  Lord  speaking  always  and  everywhere,  in  everyone  and  everything. 

-  Poor  Clares  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  Const.  109 

^  God  has  led  his  servant  into  solitude  to  speak  to  his  heart;  but  he  alone  who 
listens  in  silence  hears  the  whisper  of  the  gentle  breeze  that  reveals  the  presence  of  the 
Lord.  In  the  early  stages  of  our  Carthusian  life,  we  may  find  silence  a  toilsome  burden; 
however,  if  we  are  faithful,  there  will  gradually  be  bom  within  us  of  our  silence  itself 
something  that  will  draw  us  on  to  still  greater  silence.  -  Carthusian  Statutes,  14:1 

^  Since,  therefore,  the  observance  of  silence  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  life  of  a 
brother,  this  rule  must  be  kept  with  great  care.  -  Ibid.  14:3 

^  Devotion  to  the  Spirit  dwelling  within  them,  and  love  for  their  brothers,  both 
require  that,  when  it  is  lawful  to  speak,  they  should  weigh  their  words  well  and  be 
watchful  of  the  extent  to  which  they  speak;  for  a  long  and  uselessly  protracted 
conversation  is  thought  to  grieve  the  Holy  Spirit  more  and  cause  more  dissipation  than  a 
few  words  that  are  indeed  against  the  rule,  but  are  quickly  cut  short.  Often  a  conversation 
that  was  useful  in  the  beginning  soon  becomes  useless  and,  finally,  worthy  of  blame. 

-Ibid.,  14:4 

^  Vain  words,  much  speaking,  are  enemies  to  the  pure  prayer  that  the  monk 
desires  to  realize.  Such  things  will  haunt  the  monk  when  he  wants  to  pray,  for  one  brings 
to  prayer  his  memories.  -  Cassian,  Conference  9,  3 

^  Silence  is  reverence  for  God;  through  silence  the  monk  respects  the  presence 
of  God  in  which  he  stands.  The  monk  leaves  the  choir  in  the  most  profound  silence.  But 
silence  is  not  to  be  left  at  the  chapel  door;  the  monk  must  carry  this  silent  recollection  in 
God  into  his  daily  life,  both  as  an  attitude  of  mind  and  as  a  practical  mode  of  behavior. 
God  is  master  of  the  monastery,  for  the  monastery  is  His  home.  His  presence  must  be  a 
perceptible  fact  pervading  the  entire  monastic  establishment.  The  divine  presence,  made 
perceptible  by  the  exterior  spirit  of  silence  and  serenity  and  by  the  interior  spirit  of 
recollection,  becomes  the  'spirit'  of  the  monastery.  In  that  spirit  monks  can  be  in  touch 
with  God,  communicate  with  Him.  As  the  natural  habitat  for  the  fish  is  water,  so  the  truly 
monastic  habitat  of  the  monk  is  the  divine  presence.  In  this  presence  the  monk  lives  his 
entire  life.  He  shows  reverence  for  it  by  his  silence.  Thus  the  monk  attains  to  perfect 
recollection,  which  consists  in  an  awareness  of  God's  presence. 

-  Cistercian  Monks:   "Vision  of  Peace  " 


^  Silence  becomes  virtuous  when  it  is  practiced  out  of  love  for  God  and  for 
others.  Silence  creates  a  climate  that  facilitates  recollection  and  conserves  the  fruits  of 
recollection.  Instead  of  being  a  form  of  closure,  the  silence  of  the  monastery  should 
express  an  openness  to  others  and  hospitality  to  the  word.  A  love  of  silence  is 
characteristic  of  the  monastic  spirit.  Our  silence  is  bom  of  an  attentiveness  that  puts  us  at 
the  disposal  of  the  word  that  will  be  spoken  to  our  heart.  The  word  may  be  spoken  softly, 
but  it  falls  like  a  seed  into  the  receptive  soil  of  our  silence.  The  word  is  retained  by  silence 
and  given  a  home  where  it  can  accomplish  its  work  of  transformation. 

Charles  Cummings,  O.C.S.O.  in  Monastic  Practices,  p.  96 


2.  What  kinds  of  silence  are  to  be  observed? 

^  The  blessed  Dominic  "rarely  spoke  except  with  God  in  prayer,  or  about  God, 
and  he  exhorted  the  brethren  to  do  likewise."  Pondering  this  in  their  hearts,  the  nuns 
should  make  of  their  house,  and  especially  of  their  hearts,  a  place  of  silence.  -  LCM  46:1 

^  Silence  in  speech  and  action,  and  still  more  interior  silence,  implies  patient 
asceticism.  This  is  a  need  of  the  soul  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with  progress  in  the 
spiritual  life.  Indeed,  true  interior  silence  is  not  empty,  but  implies  a  living  presence  to  the 
living  God,  a  silence  of  communion.  -  Visitation  Order,  Const.  52 

^  In  the  monastery  of  San  Damiano,  silence,  interior  and  exterior,  was  faithfully 
observed.  Holy  Mother  Clare  taught  her  sisters  to  drive  every  noise  away  from  the 
dwelling  place  of  the  mind  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  cling  to  the  depths  of  God  alone. 

-  The  Order  of  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  Const.  81:2 

^  Silence  of  the  heart,  in  which  the  mind  and  spirit  are  brought  through  discipline 
into  a  peaceftil  receptivity,  is  an  essential  preparation  for  speaking  with  God  and  hearing 
the  intimacy  of  his  voice  in  prayer.  -  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Const.  154  (184) 

^  The  nuns  should  make  of  their  house,  and  especially  of  their  hearts,  a  place  of 
silence.  -  LCM  46:1 

^  There  is  a  silence  while  working  and  in  exterior  movements.  Silence  in  the 
whole  exterior  being  which  prepares  the  soul  for  union  with  God.  There  is  a  silence  at  the 
sight  of  one's  incapacities;  silence  of  the  soul  content  with  its  lowliness.  There  is  a  silence 
of  useless  thoughts.  -  Sr.  Aimee  de  Jesu,  Carmelite,  in  Twelve  Grades  of  Silence 

^  There  is  an  interior  silence  which  fosters  recollection  and  peace. 

-  Thomas  Merton  O.C.S.O.  in  No  Man  is  an  Island,  p.  217 


^  There  are  many  dimensions  and  aspects  of  silence.    Silence  can  be  internal  and 
external.    There  can  be  silence  of  the  psychic  powers,  the  silence  of  the  intellect,  of  the 


will,  of  the  emotions.  Such  a  silence  is  characterized  as  internal  tranquility  and  peace. 
However,  there  can  be  a  deep  internal  silence  even  in  the  face  of  external  noise  and 
commotion.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  great  external  silence  while  internally  there  is 
none.  -  Ambrose  Wathen,  OSB  in  Silence,  p.  n'i 


3.  Why  do  we  have  times  and  places  of  more  strict  silence? 

^  I  desire  therefore  that  from  now  on  silence  be  kept  in  the  prohibited  places, 
that  is,  the  refectory,  the  dormitory  and  the  oratory. 

-  Letter  of  St.  Dominic  to  the  Dominican  Nuns  inMadridl 

^  Silence  should  be  carefully  kept  by  the  nuns  especially  in  places  and  at  times 
appointed  for  prayer,  study  and  rest.  -  LCM  46:11 

^  And  it  must  be  noted  that  at  all  times  silence  is  to  be  observed  in  the  choir, 
dormitory  and  refectory,  nor  may  the  nuns  speak  there  except  on  necessary  occasions. 

-  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  Original  Const.  X 

H  Respecting  each  one's  need  for  silence  and  solitude,  the  sisters  shall  maintain 
an  atmosphere  of  prayerful  silence  throughout  the  monastery. 

-  Poor  Clares  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  Const.  113 

^  By  constantly  cuhivating  mindfulness  of  God,  the  brothers  extend  the  Work  of 
God  throughout  the  whole  day.  Furthermore,  all  should  take  care  that  the  monastic 
environment  is  favorable  to  silence  and  quiet. 

-  Cistercian  Order  of  Strict  Obsen>ance,  Const.  20 

^  Silence  required  for  work  and  a  peacefiil  atmosphere  should  be  cultivated. 
According  to  the  Rule,  the  sisters  should  also  keep  silence  continually  in  the  church,  in  the 
dormitory  and,  only  while  they  are  eating,  in  the  refectory. 

-  The  Order  of  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  Const.  82,1 

^  In  order  to  provide  conditions  of  silence  conducive  to  the  states  of  prayer, 
silence  is  to  be  generally  observed  throughout  the  house. 

-  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Const.  35  (51) 

^  Strict  silence  is  to  be  observed  in  the  dormitories  of  cells...  Silence  is  further  to 
be  observed  in  the  choir  and  refectory  and,  by  tradition,  in  the  chapter  room,  library  and 
cloisters.  -Ibid.,  Const.  154  (184) 

^  In  the  common  regular  places  of  the  monastery  the  silence  and  recollection 
with  which  the  monks  work,  study  and  pray  together  enhances  the  whole  atmosphere  of 
silent  work  and  prayer.    The  union  of  all  these  souls  in  a  common  effort,  a  common 


silence,  and  a  single-minded  charity  makes  the  fruit  of  each  one's  prayers,  merits  and 
virtues  become  the  spiritual  possession  of  all.  -  Merton,  The  Silent  Life,  p.  39 

^  Every  day  from  the  evening  Angelus  to  Prime,  throughout  the  monastery 
should  reign  perfect  silence,  which  the  brothers  may  not  break,  unless  in  a  case  of  true  and 
urgent  necessity;  for,  as  appears  from  the  examples  of  Scripture  and  the  traditions  of  the 
monks  of  old,  this  time  of  the  night  is  specially  conducive  to  recollection  and  meeting  with 
God.  -  Statutes  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  14:7 

^  All  the  times  of  silence  are  pregnant  times  for  the  monk,  not  times  of  death. 
They  are  filled  with  life  and  fiaiitfijlness.  Silence  for  the  monk  is  presence,  not  absence.  It 
is  positive,  not  negative.  There  is  no  place  of  silence  merely  for  the  sake  of  silence  itself 
The  oratory  is  a  place  of  silence  so  that  during  the  'Opus  Dei',  the  presence  of  God  can  be 
almost  felt,  while  monks  sit  in  silence  listening  or  join  together  in  praise.  Out  of  the 
silence  of  the  place  the  spoken  word  blossoms.  The  refectory  is  a  place  of  silence  during 
the  reading  at  meals,  and  the  dormitory.  In  all  these  instances  of  times  and  places  of 
silence,  it  is  evident  that  silence  and  speech  give  birth  to  one  another,  that  they  interflow 
and  become  almost  indistinguishable.  The  silences  are  full  of  words,  and  the  word  gives 
life  and  nourishment,  allowing  one  to  return  to  silence  in  the  fullness  of  its  being. 

-Ambrose  Wathen,  The  Word  of  Silence,  Cistercian  Studies  v.  17,  1982 


4.  Does  speech  break  monastic  silence? 

^  When  sisterly  charity,  the  demands  of  one's  office  or  work,  or  any  other 
reasonable  cause  requires  that  something  be  said,  it  should  be  said  in  a  subdued  voice  and 
briefly. -LCM^  7 

^  The  sisters  may  always  say  what  is  necessary  in  a  brief  and  quiet  manner. 

-  Poor  Clares  of  Perpetual  Adoration,  Const.  113 

^  Words  spoken  out  of  charity  and  necessity  do  not  interfere  with  recollection... 
However,  the  sisters  may  briefly  and  quietly  communicate  what  is  really  necessary  always 
and  everywhere.  -  The  Order  of  Nuns  of  St.  Clare,  Const.  82,2 

^  Initiation  into  monastic  silence  comes  in  stages.  Contemplative  silence  is  made 
possible  through  the  focused  use  of  speech.  -  Order  of  St.  Benedict,  Const.  154  (184) 

|§  With  few  words  and  with  quiet  voice,  they  may  speak  about  matters  affecting 
their  work.  -  Statutes  of  the  Carthusian  Order,  14:2 

^  However,  in  doubtflil  cases  not  foreseen  by  the  law,  let  each  one  prudently 
judge  according  to  conscience  and  the  needs  of  the  moment,  whether  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  lavv^l  to  speak.  -  Ihid.,  14:3 


^  Provision  should  be  made  for  conversations  on  doctrinal  or  spiritual  matters 
which  would  nourish  community  life.  These  may  be  held  at  determined  times  either  in 
groups  or  between  two  nuns.  -  LCM  6:11 


Our  mosaic  is  almost  completed.  But  here  at  the  side  are  two  brilliant  bits  waiting 
to  be  fitted  into  place.  Then,  we  can  stand  back  and  contemplate  the  beautifijl  harmony  of 
monastic  silence: 

^  The  community  can  be  committed  to  a  life  of  silence  to  facilitate  a  greater 
spirit  of  recollection  and  inner  peace  only  if  it  reaches  a  consensus  about  the  centrality  of 
such  observance,  and  each  member  of  the  community  commits  herself  to  a  more  carefiii 
contribution  to  building  such  a  spirit  and  atmosphere  in  the  monastery.  - 

-  Fr.  Gabriel  O'Donnell  O.P. 

^  We  are  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God.  Sharing  his  Spirit  we  can 
create  things.  We  make  the  world  with  him  by  the  words  we  use..  All  our  speaking  can 
be,  in  God,  creative...  A  lot  of  talking  goes  on;,  all  the  time  we  are  using  words.  Either 
they  are  God's  words  which  bring  others  life,  bring  them  dignity,  give  them  vitality,  or  else 
they  are  little  words,  words  that  undermine...  Let  us  remember  our  vocation  to  be  those 
who  make  a  world  of  beauty  and  who  'celebrate'  those  whom  God  has  given  us,  and  grant 
life  to  each  other.  -  Father  Master  Timothy  Radcliffe,  O.P.,  Homily  in  Lufkin,  Pentecost 
Sunday,  1993. 


LOVE'S  ENCHANTER 


I  see 

Him 

Love's  Enchanter 

walking 

on  my  life's  waters, 

turbulent  sea. 

Calming  tempests 

with  Love's  whisper. 

-  Peace.   Be  still  that 

I  may  see 

My  reflection  in  you. 
Nail-pierced  footprints 
on  blushing  waters 
Blood  and  water  mingling 
till  all  is  Blood. 
Joy ! 

Blood-water 
flooding  the  earth 
sweeping  its  turbulence 
into  the  Sea  Pacific 
Eternity 
Love  's  call . 


Sr.  Mary  Regina,  O.P. 
Monastery  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
Lufkin,  Texas 


IN  THE  BEGINNING.  THERE  WAS  CONSENSUS 


Sister  Mary  Amata,  OP 
Washington,  DC 


INTRODUCTION 


I  will  first  examine  three  distinct  moments  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Dominican  Order.   Reflecting  on  these  moments,  I 
will  seek  to  glean  some  helpful  insights  regarding  consensus  in 
government  for  Dominicans  in  1993. 


THREE  MOMENTS  IN  DOMINICAN  HISTORY 

*  1216  *   Dominic  and  the  brethren  gather  in  Fanjeaux  to 
choose  a  rule,  in  obedience  to  Pope  Innocent  III  and  the  Lateran 
Council.   They  unanimously  agree  to  take  the  Rule  of  St.  Augus- 
tine.  (1) 

*  1217  *   Dominic  decides  to  disperse  the  brethren.   But 
many  of  his  advisors  feel  that  this  action  is  much  too  early.   We 
know  the  famous  answer  he  gives  to  their  objections:   "Seed  when 
scattered,  fructifies,  when  hoarded,  rots."  (2)   Finally,  it  is 
August  15th,  and  the  brethren  themselves  are  in  agreement  with 
Dominic.   As  far  as  we  know,  they  go  willingly  to  their  missions 
and  assignments. 

*  1220  *  Dominic  convenes  the  first  general  chapter.   He 
gives  the  full  power  of  legislating  for  the  Order  to  the  capitu- 
lars.  He  keeps  none  of  the  authority  for  himself  while  the 
chapter  is  in  session. 

FOCUSING  ON  THE  FIRST  GENERAL  CHAPTER 

Let  us  ask  Father  William  Hinnebusch  to  recapitulate  the 
scene  for  us: 

Buttressing  Dominic's  authority  was  his  extraordi- 
nary personal  prestige.   It  had  grown  mightily  during 
the  three  years  that  his  ideas  had  proved  their  worth 
and  the  Order  had  expanded  beyond  all  expectation. 
This  sign  of  divine  approval,  coupled  with  his  personal 
sanctity,  called  for  the  loyalty  of  his  sons.   If 
Dominic  had  chosen  to  retain  his  supreme  authority 
unshared,  his  credit  with  Honorius  was  high  enough  to 
have  enabled  him  to  do  this.   Ventura  of  Verona  was 
guilty  of  no  exaggeration  when  he  stated  at  the  canon- 
ization: 'At  that  time  the  blessed  brother  Dominic  had 
full  power  of  disposition,  direction,  and  correction 
over  the  whole  Order  of  Preachers,  after  the  Lord 
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Pope.'   But  Dominic  sent  out  his  letters  of  convocation 
and  created  the  general  chapter.   By  this  act  he  limit- 
ed his  own  authority  and  that  of  his  successors.   The 
mere  act  of  calling  a  chapter  vested  legislative  power 
in  it.   Custom  and  tradition  so  clearly  gave  such  power 
to  chapters  that  Dominicans  took  it  for  granted  and 
found  no  need  to  incorporate  any  provision  to  that 
effect  in  their  Constitutions.   Dominic's  action  shows 
his  nobility  of  character.   It  was  a  grand  gesture,  an 
example  of  profound  humility.   He  might  have  continued 
to  rule  alone  but  he  did  not  wish  to  impose  the  law. 
He  was  willing  to  step  down,  limit  his  rights  as  Found- 
er, and  subject  himself  to  law  as  all  the  other  breth- 
ren.  The  chapter  would  make  the  laws.   His  own  execu- 
tive power  as  general  was  thereby  limited  and  restrict- 
ed by  the  necessity  of  governing  according  to  the 
Constitutions.   (3) 

Dominic's  decision  to  surrender  his  power  at  the  general 
chapter  was  not  a  mere  gesture  of  humility.   This  becomes  very 
obvious  when  we  remember  that  in  at  least  one  matter  the  chapter 
overruled  Dominic.   They  refused  to  have  lay  brothers  serve  as 
the  bursars  for  the  communities.   At  the  same  chapter,  they 
willingly  endorsed  Dominic's  request  to  have  such  absolute 
poverty  that  no  brother  was  allowed  to  carry  money  for  any 
reason,  and  thus  they  could  only  beg  "in  kind."   (4) 

OBSERVATIONS 

In  each  of  these  moments  Dominic  called  his  first  brethren 
to  unanimity.   Old  and  young,  seasoned  religious  and  beginners, 
(5)  all  were  equal  once  they  were  professed.   As  they  worked 
together  their  guiding  of  the  Order  was  the  action  of  a  unanimous 
whole.  This  is  especially  obvious  at  the  general  chapter.   As 
they  dealt  with  the  matters  before  the  chapter,  everyone  in  the 
Order  was  involved,  through  the  consultation  of  the  capitular 
Fathers. 

These  unanimous  decisions  did  not  come  "out  of  thin  air." 
There  is  no  record  of  how  long  Dominic  and  the  brethren  delibera- 
ted before  their  choice  of  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine.   Nor  do  we 
know  how  long  the  capitulars  spent  "hammering  out"  any  one  of  the 
texts  they  produced  in  1220. 

All  too  often  we  get  bogged  down  in  a  confusion  of  "means" 
and  "ends,"  in  endless  minutiae  and  details,  rather  than  the 
essence  of  the  issue  being  considered.   Interestingly,  the  first 
general  chapter  also  faced  just  such  problems.   Father  Vicaire 
notes  that  they  relegated  some  questions  to  a  few  selected 
brethren  in  "a  special  session,  after  a  meal,"  rather  than 
involve  the  capitulars  in  every  detail.  (6)   In  such  situations 
it  is  helpful  for  us  to  remember  that  there  are  varying  levels  of 
"law,"  and  each  level  serves  a  special  purpose.  (7) 
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Finally,  what  about  John  of  Navarre  in  the  moment  when  the 
brethren  were  dispersed  in  1217?   He  asked  for  money  before 
making  the  trip  to  Paris.  (8)   Does  this  mean  that  he  did  not 
support  the  decision  to  disperse  the  little  band  of  Preachers? 
Was  it  a  kind  of  "dissent?"   I  think  that  Dominic's  response 
shows  us  that  while  recognizing  this  weakness,  he  did  not  judge 
the  brother  to  be  unfit  for  the  mission,  etc. 


CONCLUSION 

In  closing  let  us  imagine  some  comments  that  could  be  made 
as  we  strive  to  make  consensus  a  practical  part  of  our  life  in 
1993. 

The  historian  would  encourage  us,  saying:  "Appropriate  your 
heritage.   Return  to  your  roots." 

The  statesman  would  advise  us  "When  you  come  to  consensus, 
it  is  not  a  simple  'majority  rule.'   Do  not  let  the  whims  of 
special  interest  groups  seize  the  steering  wheel  or  the  throt- 
tle." 

The  reductionist  style  theologian  would  tell  us:  "It's  easy 
You  just  unite  the  vertical  and  horizontal  dimensions  of  life. 
In  the  cross!" 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  each  of  these  imaginings. 
However,  I  propose  that  the  best  reason  for  unanimity  and  consen- 
sus is  the  actual  basis  of  our  life.   We  are  called  to  live  that 
first  decision  made  by  Dominic  and  the  brethren  in  1216. 

Before  all  else,  dear  Sisters,  love  God  and  then  your 
neighbor,  because  these  are  the  chief  commandments 
given  to  us. 

The  main  purpose  for  your  having  come  together  is  to 
live  harmoniously  in  your  house,  intent  upon  God  in 
oneness  of  mind  and  heart.   (9) 
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(1)  Hinnebusch,    OP,    Rev.    William  A.,    The   History    of    the   Domini- 
can  Order:      Volume    1:      Origins    and    Growth    to    1500.    page    43. 

(2)  Ibid.,    pages    51    &    52. 

(3)  Ibid.,    pages    81    &    82. 

(4)  Vicaire,    OP,    Rev.    M.-H.,    Saint   Dominic    and   His   Times,    pages 
310    &    311. 

(5)  Ibid.,    pages    301    &    302. 

(6)  Ibid.,    page    307    and    cf.    p.    309. 

(7)  McDonough,    OP,    JCD,    Sr.    Elizabeth,    Religious    in    the    1983 
Code:      New  Approaches    to    the   New   Law,    pages    91    &    92. 

(8)  Hinnebusch,    op.    cit.,    page    52. 

(9)  Rule    of    Saint   Augustine.    #1    &    3 


PHILOSOPHY 

Dialectic 
is  prophetic, 
if  we  see  the 
new   idea, 
philosophic 
in  its  trimpet 
cal 1   to  witness 
with  the  sacred. 

Dialectic 

is  pathetic, 

if  we  see  the 

new   idea, 

phi losophic 

yet  myopic, 

quite  devoid  faith's 

' Itmi nation. 


Sister  Mary  Regina,  O.P. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 
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BE  BRA  VE,  MY  FRIEND 

You  are  blessed  indeed,  my  Friend; 

In  the  silence  of  your  heart  you  have  tasted 

God's  heavenly  delight. 
He  widens  up  the  ebb  and  flow  of  His  boundless  gifts. 
And  caresses  you  in  the  effusion  of  His  love  and  peace. 

You  are  blessed  indeed,  my  Friend; 

He  helps  you  overcome  your  fears  in  following  His  call. 

So,  despite  all  life's  obstacles. 

Hold  on  to  His  encouraging  words: 

"Don  't  be  afraid,  I  will  be  with  you  "  to  reach  your  goal. 

Learn  then  not  to  lose  yourself 

In  the  inextricable  labyrinth  of  the  problems  of  life; 

But  constantly  desire  to  breathe 

The  pure,  delightful  atmosphere  of  the  heights. 

At  times  when  your  mind  is  filled  with  anxiety. 

Know  that  he  invites  you  to  surrender 

Everything  to  Him  completely; 

In  this  surrender,  you  experience  a  glimpse  of  His  glory 

And  you  rest  in  Him  in  joy  and  in  security. 

Lift  up  your  life  then  to  His  love  sublime; 

To  awaken  within  you  His  image  divine. 

Widen  the  horizon  of  your  vision 

And  gratefully  treasure  your  Dominican  contemplative  vocation. 

Be  brave,  be  brave  in  the  Lord,  my  Friend; 
Remain  steadfast  to  Him  through  thick  and  thin. 
"Count  everything  as  dross  for  the  sake  of  knowing 

Christ,  "your  bridegroom; 
Say  with  St.  Paul:  "It  is  when  I  am  weak  that  I  am  strong.  " 

Sister  Mary  Paul,  O.P. 
Cainta,  Rizal,  Philippines 
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FRAGILE  SKIFF  ON  SILVER  SEA 


Sr.  Mary  Rose  Dominic,  O.P, 
Summit 


Fragile  skiff  on  silver  sea, 

White  sails  furled  to  stiff 'ning  breeze. 

Sunlit  wings  of  seagull's  flight. 

High  in  azure  realms  of  light: 

Fair  are  all  these  forms  to  me. 

Yet  none  half  so  fair  as  Thee. 

Dew-filled  rose  at  early  morn. 
Jewelled  web  on  flowering  thorn. 
Flower-decked  fields  with  diamonds  bright 
From  the  dew  of  Summer  night: 
Fair  these  beauteous  forms  to  me. 
Yet  none  to  compare  with  Thee. 

Golden  fields  of  ripening  corn 
Stirred  by  winds  of  Autumn  morn. 
Falling  leaves  of  crimson  hue. 
Sparkling  rains  or  skies  of  blue: 
Fair  are  all  these  forms  to  see. 
Still  more  fair  art  Thou  to  me. 

Rugged  mountain's  snowy  height, 
Silent  in  the  starlit  night. 
Frost's  enchanting  filigree 
Gilding  every  leaf  and  tree: 
Fair  are  all  these  forms  to  me. 
Yet  none  to  compare  with  Thee. 

For  upon  Thy  face  I  see 
Beauty's  form  most  perfectly: 
Source  of  Truth  and  Love  and  Light, 
Beauty's  Author  infinite! 
Unto  whom  be  praise  addressed, 
Jesus  Lord,  exalted,  blest. 
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WORDS  FROM  MOUNT  ATHOS 
Jean-Yves  LeLoup,  O.P. 
(La  Vie  Spirituelle,  Jan.-Fevr.  1979) 

Tr .  Sister  Maria  of  the  Cross,  O.P. 
Summit,  New  Jersey 

INTRODUCTION 

It's  difficult  to  speak  of  Mount  Athos.  There  are  two  tempta- 
tions to  resist:  making  an  icon  of  it,  seeing  the  divine  light 
streaming  everywhere  and  canonizing  the  most  superstitious  and  ab- 
errant attitudes  under  the  pretext  of  tradition;  and  making  a  car- 
icature of  it,  speaking  of  Mount  Athos  like  the  newspapers  that  see 
only  its  simony,  its  perversions  and  "the  sordidness  that  surrounds 
the  blessed."  We  may  have  to  recover  the  art  of  portraiture  some- 
where between  icon-painting  and  caricature-drawing. 

These  "words"  of  the  monks  are  a  synthesis  of  numerous  conver- 
sations I  was  able  to  have  with  them  on  the  Holy  Mountain,  more 
particularly  with  the  hequmenoi  of  Stavronikita ,  Simonos  Petras  and 
Aghios  Panteleimonos ;  the  monk  Chrysostomos  of  Xenophontos  Skete; 
and  a  staretz  or  elder  whose  name  I  no  longer  know--he  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Aghia  Anna.  The  word  isn't  only  in  the  mouth  of  the 
one  who  speaks,  it  is  also  in  the  ear  of  the  one  who  listens.  Since 
my  memory  is  not  a  built-in  tape-recorder,  you  won't  find  here  a 
literal  transcription  of  our  talks.  Here,  rather,  is  the  ripening 
fruit  these  words  were  able  to  awaken  in  me. 

My  questions  were  always  the  same: 

^What  is  a  monk? 

ITWhat  is  the  goal  of  the  monastic  life? 

fWhat  are  the  means  of  reaching  that  goal?  Fasting? 

Vigils?  Obedience?  Silence?  Poverty? 
irwhat  is  hesychia?  Apatheia? 
ITWhat  is  the  experience  of  grace?  How  do  you  attain 

the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 
ITWhat  is  prayer?  The  prayer  of  the  heart?  How  do  you 

pray  without  ceasing? 
ITHow  do  you  come  to  know  the  will  of  God?  Become 

practiced  in  the  discernment  of  thoughts?  What  is 

the  role  of  the  spiritual  father? 
ITHow  do  you  pray  for  everyone?  What  is  love  of  one's 

enemies? 

After  reporting  a  conversation  with  Father  Dionysios,  guest- 
master  at  Simonos  Petras,  I  will  present  the  answers  given  to  me 
on  each  of  these  topics  in  short  chapters. 

Implicit  or  explicit  references  to  Scripture,  the  Apophtheg- 
mata  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  make  these  "words"  a  living  echo 
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of  the  Tradition,  in  fact,  the  monks  I  met  seemed  more  solicitous 
about  "handing  on  what  they  themselves  had  received"  from  their 
Fathers  than  about  sharing  a  personal  experience.  The  risk  involved 
here  is  that  of  getting  formal  answers  describing  an  ideal  monastic 
life,  without  much  connection  with  what  is  actually  being  lived. 
These  words  would  thus  succumb  to  what  I've  called  the  temptation 
of  the  icon.  But  the  icon  guides  the  portrait  as  the  Good  and  the 
Beautiful  guide  our  freedom:  it  is  man's  true  face,  but  this  true 
face  has  yet  to  be  born. 

In  these  words  there  is  an  echo  of  man  new-born,  of  man  trans- 
formed by  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  there  is  an  echo  of  the  pangs  of 
childbirth,  of  man  torn  between  his  good  and  evil  desires.  We  must 
know  how  to  laugh  and  how  to  cry.  It  is  the  song  and  the  tumult  of 
our  own  heart. 

FATHER  DIONYSIOS,  Guest-Master 
Monastery  of  Simonos  Petras 

ITWhat    is    a    monk? 

He  is  someone  who  wants  to  follow  Christ  to  the  end.  Each  day 
he  lets  himself  be  guided  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  his  obedience  con- 
forms him  to  the  obedient  Christ.  He  is  a  new-born  babe,  a  child 
turned  toward  the  Father,  a  man  in  the  Trinity. 

ITHow   do   you   become    a   monk? 

By  denying  yourself.  The  grain  must  be  buried  in  the  earth  for 
it  to  bear  fruit.  You  must  fast,  keep  vigil  in  prayer,  keep  your- 
self pure,  acguire  humility,  pray  without  ceasing. 

HHow  do  you  pray  without  ceasing? 

It  is  a  gift  of  God:  you  must  ask  Him  for  it.  "If  you  who  are 
evil  know  how  to  give  good  things  to  your  children,  how  much  more 
will  the  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  those  who  ask  Him 
for  it?"  We  must  ask  the  Mother  of  God  and  the  saints  to  intercede 
for  us. 

ITWhat  happens  when  you  pray  without  ceasing? 

"It  is  not  I  who  live,  it  is  Christ  Who  lives  in  me."  Jesus' 
breathing  in  us  is  the  Holy  Spirit  Who  says  "Abba"  and  prays  for 
everyone . 

ITHow  do  you  pray  for  everyone? 

To  pray  for  everyone,  even  for  our  enemies,  is  God's  love  it- 
self in  our  heart;  it  is  the  fruit  of  prayer.  We  must  sing  the  Of- 
fices, read  the  Psalms,  meditate  on  the  Gospels,  say  "Lord,  have 
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mercy!"  unceasingly.  The  heart  is  purified,  it  becomes  humble  and 
then  it  can  pray  for  all,  for  sinners.  It  can  shed  tears  and  give 
its  blood. 

lIHow  do  you  love  your  enemies? 

First  of  all,  who  are  our  enemies?  The  monk  has  no  enemies  ex- 
cept the  demons.  It's  impossible  to  pray  for  the  demons;  we  must 
fight  them--but  we  fight  them  by  love.  It  is  being  crucified  with 
Jesus.  We  go  down  with  Him  to  hell.  Only  a  pure  heart,  a  child's 
heart,  can  triumph  over  the  powers  of  darkness .  There  must  be  no  more 
hatred,  no  more  lying  in  the  heart;  it  must  be  the  throne  of  Light 
and  Love.  That  is  what  we  are:  the  throne  of  God,  the  temples  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  If  that  is  what  we  are,  then  we  love  our  enemies.  But 
there  is  often  something  other  than  God  in  us.  We're  not  humble  and 
Love  can  no  longer  live  in  us.  And  instead  of  praying,  we  judge  oth- 
ers; our  thoughts  prey  on  us. 

HWhat  is  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit? 

It  is  when  we  are  dead  to  ourselves  and  Christ  lives  in  us.  Then 
we  walk  in  the  light,  we  are  gods  by  grace,  new  beings. 

SfWhat  is  hesychia? 

It's  silence  in  our  heart,  our  spirit,  our  body.  One  who  never 
does  his  own  will  dwells  in  silence  before  God;  he  effaces  himself  in 
his  body,  his  spirit  and  his  heart  before  God.  This  man  can  walk  in 
the  city  and  live  in  the  midst  of  noise:  he  is  always  before  God .  But 
that's  very  rare.  You  must  begin  by  silence,  far  from  the  world ,  far 
from  all  cares,  and  first  of  all  taste  how  good  the  Lord  is.  How  will 
someone  who  doesn't  know  how  to  be  silent  before  God  in  his  cell  be 
able  to  hear  Him  in  the  city  sguares?  Many  monks  don't  experience 
hesychia  even  in  their  cells--they ' re  too  talkative,  they  lose  them- 
selves in  their  memories  and  imaginings;  they  create  all  sorts  of 
cares  for  themselves  concerning  the  morrow,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
Lord's  command:  "Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God." 

^Is  it  hesychia  that  leads  to  apatheia? 

Yes.  Apatheia  is  the  goal.  Then  man  is  like  God.  There  are  no 
more  evil  thoughts  in  him,  he  is  no  longer  a  slave  to  any  passion;  he 
has  become  love,  without  emotions,  without  desire:  he  IS.  Then  his 
prayer  is  truly  efficacious,  because  he  prays  with  the  heart  of  God 
Himself  Who  creates  and  saves  the  world. 

ITBut  who  experiences  that  state? 

If  we  hadn't  the  witness  of  the  saints,  we  would  despair  of  com- 
ing to  know  that  blessed  state  promised  by  Christ. 


yPo  the  saints  have  a  big  place  in  your  life? 

Yes;  the  Mother  of  God,  all  the  saints.  They  are  closer  to  us 
than  our  neighbors,  our  work-fellows.  They're  really  living  persons. 
Gregory  Palamas  is  at  the  heart  of  my  heart;  he  is  the  gift  Mount 
Athos  has  made  to  God . 

ITHow  do  you  discern  the  will  of  God? 

If  a  thought  comes  from  God,  it's  a  light  in  the  heart:  it  makes 
us  more  humble,  and  makes  us  progress  in  love.  If  that  thought  on  the 
contrary  makes  us  self-satisfied   and  leads  us  to  judge  others,  it 
comes  from  the  enemy. 

If  you  have  great  interior  peace  and  a  love  for  all  your  fellow- 
beings,  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  you.  The  enemy  detests  hesychia,  so 
don't  be  surprised  if  this  peace  comes  to  you  in  the  midst  of  trials 
and  hardships.  It  is  then  that  you  understand  St.  Paul's  words:  "Who 
will  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ?" 

ITChrist  said  He  hadn't  a  stone  on  which  to  rest  His  head.  Can '  t  Mount 
Athos  become  a  place  for  the  monk  to  rest  his  head? 

For  me,  Mount  Athos  is  like  a  rocket  or  an  elevator.  I  don't 
loiter  in  the  elevator;  I'm  only  here  to  get  to  heaven.  I  don't  bed 
down  in  the  elevator;  I  remember  the  One  Who  is  waiting  for  me  at  the 
door . 

ON  THE  MONK  AND  THE  GOAL  OF  MONASTIC  LIFE 

1T"Since~  you  have  been  raised  up  with  Christ,  seek  the  things  that  are 
above  where  Christ  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Keep  your  minds 
on  the  things  that  are  above,  not  on  things  that  are  on  earth.  For  you 
have  died  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God:  when  Christ  your 
life  is  manifested,  you  too  will  be  manifested  with  Him  full  of  glory" 
(Col.  3:1-4). 

Here,  St.  Paul  describes  the  paradox  of  our  condition  well:  we 
are  dead,  we  no  longer  exist  for  the  world,  our  old  man  has  been  cru- 
cified; we  have  renounced  covetousness ,  pride,  hatred;  and  little  by 
little  we  are  becoming  participants  in  the  life  of  Him  Who  is  risen. 
We  live  with  Him,  turned  toward  the  Father  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  is 
the  Christian's  life  and  the  monk's  life. 


ITThe  monk  is  a  Christian  who  wants  to  live  the  exigencies  and  the  call 
of  his  baptism  to  the  maximum.  Like  all  Christians,  he  must  become  an- 
other Christ,  truly  divine  and  truly  human.  The  Holy  Spirit ,  the  King- 
dom of  God,  is  the  object  of  our  desire.  We  must  all  let  ourselves  be 
transformed  by  Him  so  we  can  be  recreated  to  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  We  are  all  sinners  called  to  be  saints.  We  have  all  been  drawn 
from  nothingness  to  participate  in  the  life  of  Him  Who  IS. 
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The  monk,  more  than  others,  knows  the  way  that  leads  from  dark- 
ness to  light;  and  that  way  is  Jesus  Christ. 

ITThe  monk  has  only  one  desire:  to  deny  himself  and  follow  Jesus 
Christ  wherever  He  goes... and  He  is  going  to  the  Father.  He  is  going 
toward  resurrection  through  suffering,  death,  the  abandonment  of  the 
Cross.  But  we  have  no  fear,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  with  us 
since  His  coming  at  Pentecost.  He  gives  us  the  strength  and  humility 
of  Jesus;  and  the  love  He  pours  out  in  our  hearts  fills  us  with  joy, 
even  if  we  sometimes  have  to  suffer  very  much  and  go  through  all 
kinds  of  trials. 

ITIf  someone  learns  carpentry,  it's  so  that  he  can  become  a  carpen- 
ter. If  you  study  the  Gospel  and  do  not  put  it  into  practice,  what 
good  is  it? 

If  someone  learns  carpentry,  it's  not  so  that  he  can  become  a 
blacksmith.  If  you  study  the  Gospel,  the  Bible,  the  lives  of  the 
saints,  it's  not  so  that  you  can  live  a  worldly  life  but  so  that  you 
can  live  like  Christ. 

^Our  father  Saint  Basil  has  still  another  image:  "When  a  blacksmith 
must  make  an  axe,  he  thinks  first  of  all  of  the  one  who  ordered  it 
and  keeps  him  well  in  mind.  Then  he  reflects  on  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  object,  and  does  his  work  according  to  the  will  of  the  one 
who  ordered  it;  because  if  he  loses  all  of  that  from  view,  he  will 
make  something  other  than  what  was  ordered,  or  he'll  make  it  differ- 
ently . 

"It's  the  same  with  the  Christian  when  he  directs  all  his  activ- 
ity, whatever  it  may  be,  toward  the  accomplishment  of  God 'swill,  the 
goal  of  it  all,  which  is  divinizat ion .  While  bringing  perfection  to 
his  actions,  he  remains  faithful  to  the  thought  of  the  One  Who  com- 
mands; he  lives  these  words  of  Psalm  16:  'I  keep  the  Lord  ever  in  my 
sight:  since  He  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  stand  firm'  (Ps.  16:8). 
And  he  observes  the  precept,  'Whether  you  eat  or  drink,  do  all  for 
the  glory  of  God'"  (I  Cor.  10:31). 

^We  are  guests  passing  through,  "our  life  is  in  the  heavens"  (Phil. 
3:20);  so  how  can  you  be  concerned  about  earthly  things  and  have 
worldly  preoccupations?  "Where  your  treasure  is,  there  is  your  heart 
also. "--"If  someone  comes  to  Me  without  hating  his  father  and  mother , 
his  wife  and  children,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  indeed  his  own  life , 
he  cannot  be  My  disciple"   (Lk.  14:26).  Christ  doesn't  want  us  to 
loiter  on  this  through-way,  He  doesn't  want  us  to  become  slaves  to 
anything  at  all;  and  He  wants  us  to  be  free  from  the  deepest  and 
most  legitimate  affections  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  love. 

llWhat  can  be  greater  than  this?  We  are  called  to  become  God,  to  be- 
come by  grace  what  He  is  by  nature.  Such  is  the  goal:  our  diviniza- 
tion.  "God  was  made  man  so  that  man  might  become  God." 
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The  goal  of  the  monastic  life  is  to  recover  once  more  a  pure 
heart,  docile  to  God's  will:  there  is  the  freedom  of  the  children 
of  God. 

Insofar  as  we  are  in  sin,  we  are  not  free.  We  must  renounce 
everything  within  us  that  is  not  divine,  and  then  we  will  be  true 
men.  We  must  reject  lying,  hypocrisy,  pride,  hatred.  Let  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus  live  in  you,  and  you  will  find  your  true  identity. 

lIThe  goal  of  our  life  is  found  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  Lord '  s  com- 
mandments: "Love  God,  love  your  neighbor."  If  we  live  that  with  our 
whole  heart,  our  whole  soul,  our  whole  spirit,  we  will  be  deified: 
we  will  be  like  Christ.  God  is  Love,  God  is  Light.  Man  created  in 
His  image  must  become  entirely  love,  entirely  light. 

HThe  Sacraments  communicate  God's  life  to  us,  and  the  monastic  life 
has  no  other  purpose  than  to  make  us  more  and  more  receptive  of  God ' s 
gift.  The  monk  must  leave  everything  that  isn't  love,  everything  that 
isn't  light.  That  is  what  it  means  to  renounce  the  world:  so  there 
will  be  no  more  room  in  us  for  vanity,  ambition,  jealousy;  and  satan 
will  no  longer  have  any  throne,  any  place  in  us  to  extend  his  reign. 

ITThe  monk's  rule  is  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  Spirit  gives  us  the 
Beatitudes  to  live  by,  and  trying  to  live  these  Beatitudes  attunes 
us  to  the  Spirit.  To  live  the  Beatitudes  is  to  take  on,  little  by 
little,  the  form  of  God  and  the  form  of  the  Servant;  it  is  to  become 
another  face  of  the  Son  in  Whom  the  Father  was  well-pleased. 

IT'Learn  from  Me,  because  I  am  gentle  and  humble  of  heart."  Our  goal 
is  to  acquire  the  gentleness  and  humility  of  Christ.  Gentleness  and 
humility  lead  us  to  the  heart  of  Christ  in  the  Trinity.  That  is  the 
divine  learning  that  He  came  to  teach  us:  the  monk  forgets  all  other 
learning  to  acquire  that  one.  Thus  he  hopes  to  attain  the  wisdom  of 
his  Master. 

llWhatever  it  is  you  are  doing,  don't  forget  that  you  are  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  Examine  your  thoughts,  watch  over  your  actions.  You  must 
think  with  Him,  walk  with  Him,  love  with  Him.  The  monk  is  one  who  is 
never  without  God.  His  heart  is  dwelt  in  by  the  Name  of  Jesus,  and  he 
tries  to  make  the  commandment  "Live  in  My  love"  a  reality. 

ITAnything  done  without  love  serves  no  purpose.  You  can  fast,  keep 
vigil,  dress  in  rags;  if  you  don't  have  the  love  of  God  in  you,  it  is 
good  for  nothing.  That  is  not  the  way  you  receive  the  inheritance  and 
become  God's  child,  if  it  is  not  for  God  '  s  love  that  you  '  ve  left  the  world 
and  its  influence , you  have  left  everything  but  found  nothing.  To  what 
purpose?  First  of  all  you  should  have  given  your  heart,  left  yourself 
behind,  and  you  would  have  received  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Iflt's  easy  to  renounce  the  outside  world;  to  renounce  the  inner  world 
is  hard  labor.  No  longer  to  accept  worldly  thoughts  and  preoccupations 
--that  is  not  possible  without  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Who  makes 
the  monk's  heart  pure  and  free  for  God. 
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fAll  the  labors  of  the  monastic  life  have  no  other  goal  but  to 
divinize  us . 

How  do  you  acquire  humility  and  love  of  Christ?  This  is  the 
problem  the  young  man  entering  our  house  will  have  to  solve  with 
his  whole  life.  What  divinizes  us  above  all  else  is  faith,  hope  and 
charity . 

Faith  heals  our  intellect.  It  reveals  to  that  intellect  the 
Being  it  was  searching  for  in  fragmentary  things.  Faith  is  the 
vision  of  the  Creator,  and  by  it  we  are  delivered  from  the  fascina- 
tion  of  creatures.  Faith  teaches  us  to  think  like  God,  to  see  eve- 
rything  in  His  light.  It  truly  divinizes  our  intellect. 

"The  one  who  believes  has  eternal  life",  says  the  Lord.  When 
someone  believes  in  the  love  of  God,  how  could  his  vision  of  the 
world  and  himself  remain  unchanged?  In  faith,  everything  appears 
transfigured,  everything  is  a  sign  of  His  presence--painf ul  events 
as  well  as  pleasant  ones.  It's  only  in  faith  that  we  can  perceive 
the  deep  meaning  of  all  these  events,  that  we  can  perceive  the  de- 
sign of  God  Who  divinizes  us  through  trials. 

Faith  prepares  us  for  the  blessed  vision  of  God;  but  even  here 
below,  it  already  opens  heaven  to  us  and  thus  enables  us  to  praise 
the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  and  to  confess  Jesus  Christ, 
true  God  and  true  man. 

1["Remember  Jesus  Christ,  risen  from  the  dead."  The  monk  remembers 
neither  his  family,  or  the  world,  nor  his  past;  he  remembers  only 
his  Lord.  The  monk  has  died  and  is  risen.  He  is  not  trying  to  real- 
ize a  psychosomatic  balance  according  to  some  human  wisdom,  nor  is 
he  learning  to  face  death  like  Socrates  and  the  philosophers.  No,  he 
wants  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  One  Who  conquered  death:  he 
wants  to  share  the  life  of  the  Risen  One.  The  monk  wants  to  be  a  man 
risen  with  Christ,  and  it  is  only  the  Holy  Spirit  Who  can  give  him 
a  share  in  the  life  of  the  Risen  One.  That  is  why  he  begs  the  Father 
constantly  to  grant  him,  and  all  His  creatures,  what  He  promised. 

HThe  monk  doesn't  try  to  specialize  in  anything;  he  often  has  to 
change  his  job  in  the  monastery.  His  work  is  continual  prayer.  What- 
ever he  does,  he  must  make  everything  "ascend"  by  prayer  and  every- 
thing will  become  a  way  to  the  Father  for  him,  serving  in  the  re- 
fectory as  well  as  reading  in  the  cell. 

ITIn  everything  the  monk  seeks  unity,  with  others  and  in  himself.  His 
heart,  his  soul,  his  spirit,  his  impulses,  must  all  be  reunited  in 
the  love  of  God.  One  who  fulfills  the  commandment  "You  shall  love 
the  Lord  your  God  with  your  whole  heart,  with  your  whole  soul,  with 
all  your  strength"  is  healed  of  his  internal  divisions;  he  recovers 
his  likeness  to  the  God  Who  is  One.  Then  he  can  become  a  peacemaker 
and  preach  to  others  the  Lord's  desire:  "That  all  may  be  one." 
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HEach  of  us  is  a  host  of  characters;  we  wear  a  host  of  masks.  The 
monastic  life  simplifies.  If  it  doesn't  make  us  more  simple  and 
less  complicated,  we  should  flee  from  it  because  we  would  no  longer 
be  consecrated  to  the  quest  for  the  one  thing  necessary.  Our  whole 
being  would  not  be  unified,  simplified,  by  it. 

HAS  long  as  you  have  desires  other  than  that  of  God  and  of  follow- 
ing Him  according  to  His  will,  you  will  lose  peace.  Monastic  life 
frees  us  from  desires.  "Without  desires  on  earth/"  we  attainbless- 
ed  hesychia . 

HWe  know  the  Gospel  and  the  Fathers  much  too  intellectually;  we  can 
understand  them  only  by  living  and  experiencing  them:  we  must  live 
what  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers  lived.  We  must  be  filled  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  they  were,  to  understand  something  of  Christianity. 
The  Christian  experience  is  the  following  of  Christ,  living  His 
death  and  His  resurrection  in  our  own  flesh. 

HChrist's  humility  and  His  glory  are  the  same  mystery,  and  this  mys- 
tery is  the  monk's  whole  life:  by  humility,  to  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit;  by  the  Cross,  to  enter  into  resurrection.  That  is  what  it  is 
to  follow  Christ. 

HThe  monk  must  take  heed  not  to  return  to  Egypt  and  become  like  the 
sow  Saint  Peter  speaks  of:  after  washing,  it  returns  to  the  mire. 

It's  a  great  grace  when  the  Lord  purifies  our  memory  and  we  no 
longer  recall  our  past  life,  our  relatives  or  our  friends.  From  the 
time  of  Lot's  wife  right  up  to  this  word  from  the  Gospel  "A  curse 
on  him  who  turns  back,"  God  shows  us  that  He  walks  ahead  of  us.  All 
we  have  to  remember  is  our  sin  and  His  mercy;  that  is.  His  Cross  and 
His  resurrection.  How  many  monks,  even  after  numerous  years  of  mo- 
nastic life, still  delight  in  the  memories  of  their  youthful  years. 

HMay  God  purify  our  memory  so  that  we  may  be  entirely  turned  toward 
Him,  and  we  will  know  true  hope.  It  seeks  no  support  either  in  hu- 
man attainments  or  in  friendships;  true  hope  counts  only  on  God's 
mercy,  and--you  know  it--it's  only  by  God's  mercy  that  we  will  be 
saved . 

HThere  is  no  monastic  life  outside  the  Church.  The  Church  is  the 
place  of  man's  divinization .  If  you  want  to  be  one  with  God,  don't 
go  elsewhere:  Zen,  yoga,  all  these  things  can  only  strengthen  the 
old  man  in  you,  but  can't  bring  the  new  man  to  birth.  Today  mental 
balance  is  too  much  taken  as  the  norm  of  holiness.  Grace  does  not 
contradict  nature,  that's  true;  but  I  know  men  of  questionable  men- 
tal balance  who  had  within  them  a  real  desire  for  God,  an  authentic 
love  of  neighbor. 
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HThe  Church  is  not  a  Church  of  perfect  beings,  but  of  those  who 
await  their  salvation  not  from  their  own  efforts  or  from  their  tech- 
nological marvels,  but  from  Another's  mercy. 

Hit  is  the  love  of  God  that  saves  us  and  deifies  us.  The  Church  is 
the  place  where  that  love  is  communicated  to  us.  Why  look  elsewhere? 

But  the  proud  don't  like  the  Church.  You  have  to  be  humble,  you 
have  to  be  a  child  to  accept  the  fact  that  God  comes  to  us  through 
the  Sacraments,  these  poor  sensible  signs,  and  through  men--these 
poor  men  who  often  are  not  at  the  high  level  of  the  mysteries  they 
celebrate  and  the  Word  they  proclaim. 

The  Church  is  Christ's  flesh,  and  the  proud  always  reject  the 
Incarnation.  It  was  only  the  thief  who  recognized  the  Lord  of  glory 
in  this  man  crucified  at  his  side. 

We  must  look  at  the  Church  with  the  eyes  of  faith  to  discern  in 
her  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  coming  Kingdom.  If 
a  monk  didn't  have  the  eyes  of  faith,  he  would  be  like  the  atheist 
who  sees  in  her  only  useless  ceremonies,  hypocrisy  and  scandals. 

The  Church  is  also  the  Church  of  saints.  The  frescoes,  the 
iconostasis,  are  there  to  remind  us  of  their  presence.  The  Church 
in  heaven  and  the  Church  on  earth  are  not  separated;  there  is  only 
one  Church.  Although  the  monk  sees  her  mediocrity  and  her  powerless- 
ness,  he  looks  toward  the  saints  and  with  their  help  he  does  not 
despair . 

(To  be  continued) 
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NIGHT  VIGIL 

Sr.  Mary  of  the  Holy  Cross,  O.P.,  Buffalo 
(translated  from  the  writings  of  Mother  Teresa  Maria  Ortega,  O.P.,  Olmedo) 


Silhouetted  in  the  night 

issuing  from  and  revolving  in  the  night 

and  a  flame  of  pure  light, 

they  were  Dominican  battlements, 

black  and  white 

night  and  light 

from  the  mystically  walled-in  city. 

And  my  poor  heart  anxiously  palpitating 

in  the  infinite  Hand  of  Yahweh, 

from  the  center  of  the  rampart  I  understood 

that  these  sentinels  of  the  divine 

keep  their  guard  of  love 

before  Holy  Church 

without  fear  of  dew  or  frost 

ice  or  scorch  of  sun. 

There 

erect  and  valiant,  or  prostrate, 

at  their  nocturnal  vigil, 

their  quiet  battle, 

their  hearts  anxious  for  divine  conquests 

their  souls  enamored  of  open  fields 

blue  skies 

plantations  of  light 

in  the  night. 


Qot)beAt>! 
o  t>eep  seAl 

UabA^  00OK,€  COuLt) 

you  lr)7\ve  q^very  ooe 
youK.  ve^y  seLp? 
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THE  TOP  PRIORITY 


Sr.  Mary  of  Jesus  Crucified,  OP.,  Buffalo 


"He  who  believes  in  Me,  as  Scripture  says,  'from  his  breast  shall  flow  fountains  of 
living  water'"  (Jn  7,38;  Ezech  47,1).  These  waters  are  indeed  flowing  through  our 
monasteries  from  the  fountains  of  learning  of  our  Dominican  brethren.  Those  nuns  who 
are  engaged  in  the  Study  Program  may  be  the  principal  recipients  of  it  but  the  spirit  of 
study  is  catching  on,  and  it  is  fanning  into  action  our  sluggish  intellects,  lifting  us  above 
the  trivialities  which  can  so  bog  down  our  thinking  and,  consequently,  our  spiritual 
growth. 

Some  persons  say  study  is  a  "new  thing";  others  insist  that  St.  Dominic  required  it 
of  his  first  nuns.  This  latter  seems  to  be  more  likely  since  the  women  he  gathered  at 
Prouille  were  converts  from  heresy.  For  such  there  was  surely  a  need  to  study  true 
doctrine  in  order  to  stabilize  their  own  conversion  and  to  help  heretics  they  might  come  in 
contact  with  to  discover  the  errors  in  their  own  beliefs.  As  to  the  centuries  following, 
common  sense  tells  us  that  where  learning  flourished  among  the  brethren  they  saw  to  it 
that  some  of  it  was  imparted  to  the  nuns,  at  least  in  those  monasteries  in  close  proximity 
to  convents  of  Friar  Preachers. 

When  we  come  to  the  20th  century  another  element  enters  in  with  the  passing  of 
its  decades,  that  of  women  who  had  been  exposed  to  higher  education  in  the  secular  world 
and  who,  consequently,  were  perhaps  more  interested  in  knowing  their  Catholic  Faith 
more  extensively  than  had  been  their  forebears.  But  fifty  years  ago  there  was  little  for  this 
interest  to  feed  on  if  a  community  was  poor,  and  most  communities  were  poorer  than  they 
are  today.  Books  were  hard  to  come  by.  Nor  were  English  translations  of  good 
theological  works  readily  available.  Many  works  we  take  for  granted  today,  such  as  the 
volumes  of  Garrigou-Lagrange,  O.P.,  were  not  even  written  then.  It  was  only  after  World 
War  II  that  a  proliferation  of  reading  material  on  Scripture  and  theology  began.  The 
previous  situation  had  had  its  advantages  because  what  books  of  either  type  there  were, 
were  not  just  read:  they  were  re-read  and  studied. 

One  such  book  is  the  Dialogue  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena.  (This  is  an  example  that 
can  be  an  encouragement  to  the  nuns  who  are  not  formally  engaged  in  the  Study 
Program.)  The  Dialogue  had  been  translated  into  English  early  in  the  century  and  it  may 
be  presumed  that  most  monasteries  had  a  copy  of  it.  For  some  nuns  this  was  a  book  to  be 
read  repeatedly,  ahhough  while  doing  so  they  never  thought  of  themselves  as  really 
studying.  Yet  they  were,  and  they  were  painlessly  absorbing  Thomistic  theology,  in  the 
degree  to  which  they  assimilated  Catherine's  thought,  especially  on  the  mystery  of  Christ. 
As  all  Caterinati  know,  the  Dialogue  is  a  monumental  work  on  Thomistic  Christology. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  since  all  of  Catherine's  clerical  contacts  in  her  formative 
years  were  Dominicans.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  one  who  has  studied  the  Dialogue 
emerges  a  Thomist,  solidly  grounded  in  Thomist  doctrine  and  able  to  detect  easily  new 
heresies  and  the  old  ones  in  modem  dress.  (1) 

The  scarcity  of  books  in  years  past  had  yet  another  advantage.  It  meant  that 
Sacred  Scripture  had  few  rivals  on  one's  reading  list.  Here  the  present  is  much  in  line  with 
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the  past  for  in  speaking  of  study  LCM  insists  on  the  study  of  Scripture.  We  need  this 
insistence  because,  curious  by  nature,  we  reach  out  for  every  new  book  that  attracts  our 
attention,  while  our  interest  tends  to  flag  in  the  face  of  something  that  is  very  familiar.  Yet 
it  is  in  Scripture  that  we  find  the  "tools"  we  need  for  living  our  cloistered  contemplative 
life. 

Theology  tells  us  all  about  God  and  His  Christ  that,  knowing  Him  better,  we  may 
love  Him  more.  From  Scripture  we  learn  how  to  live  out  that  love  in  our  daily  life  for  it 
puts  before  us  Jesus'  own  directives  as  to  what  He  expects  of  His  followers.  Surely  in  this 
is  the  nun's  most  basic  reason  for  study!  The  brethren,  in  addition,  must  study  in  order  to 
preach.  But  for  us  the  Gospel  message  is  to  be  a  living  reality  so  that  we  may  show  forth 
in  the  community  and  to  the  Father  the  image  of  His  Divine  Son,  an  increasingly  perfect 
image  as  we  are  gradually  purified.  Studying  the  Gospels  we  find  them  coming  alive  for 
us  when  we  meet  Jesus  in  their  pages  and  realize  that  He  is  very  God,  and  speaking  to  us! 
Does  not  the  very  Name  of  Jesus  on  the  sacred  pages  cause  our  hearts  to  kneel  in 
reverence  and  our  minds  to  accept  His  words  as  a  more  sure  revelation  of  His  Will  than 
any  locution  we  may  hear  in  the  depths  of  our  souls?  In  the  Gospels  Jesus  says  what  He 
expects  of  every  disciple.  For  ourselves  who  have  embraced  the  life  of  the  evangelical 
counsels  it  is  a  matter  of  the  degree  of  perfection  He  has  the  right  to  expect  us  to  be 
striving  for.  Reading  the  Gospels  we  must  really  hear  Jesus'  words  and,  like  our  Blessed 
Mother,  ponder  them  in  our  hearts.  This  is  the  study  of  Scripture  that  will  lead  into  lectio 
divina.  that  passive  type  of  reading  so  conducive  to  contemplative  prayer,  a  prayer  which 
is  given,  according  to  St.  Teresa  of  Avila,  to  those  who  are  serious  about  living  the  Gospel 
generously,  and  only  to  them. 

And  so  therein  we  find  the  reason  for  the  title  of  this  article,  "Top  Priorityl'  As 
Dominicans  we  must  be  well  informed  theologically:  we  must  adhere  to  the  Magisterium 
of  the  Church  as  did  St.  Dominic,  with  tenacity,  and  we  must  know  what  it  teaches.  But 
that  is  the  backdrop,  so  to  speak,  of  our  contemplative  life.  The  day  by  day  living  of  the 
virtues  required  of  us  by  the  Gospel  as  our  way  of  fijlfilling  God's  Will  is  a  preparation  for 
that  union  with  God  which  is  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  cloistered  contemplative  life.  That 
union  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a  self-emptying  which  withdrawal  from  the  world 
facilitates  and  which  the  practice  of  the  virtues  perfects. 

Let  us  take  the  Bridge  that  is  Christ,  the  map  of  the  Gospels,  with  the  zeal  that  was 
Dominic's,  "to  press  onward  to  that  perfect  love  of  God  and  neighbor  which  is  effective  in 
caring  for  and  obtaining  the  salvation  of  all  people"  (2) 


(1)  An  exception  to  this  is  to  be  found,  regrettably,  in  an  otherwise  excellent  translation  of 
the  Dialogue  by  Suzanne  Noffke,  O.P.,  Paulist  Press,  1980.  On  page  166  in  note  13  the 
translator  contradicts  the  text  by  denying  that  Christ  had  the  beatific  vision  from  the 
moment  of  conception.  That  He  did  have  it  is  taught  explicitly  by  the  Magisterium  of  the 
Church. 

(2)  LCM,  Fundamental  Constitution  of  the  Nuns,  1,  II,  p.  29. 
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MOTHER,  MY  CONFIDENCE 
Sister  Regina  Marie  Gentry,  OP 
Monastery  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary 
Syracuse,  New  York 


Mother,  my  Confidence 
This  is  my  constant  prayer, 
With  every  joy  and  pain 
With  every  cross  I  bear 
I  know  I  cannot  fail 
For  thou  hast  care  of  me 
Mother,  My  Confidence, 
I  trust  in  Thee. 

This  stirring  battle  cry 
Brings  vict'ry  in  life's  fray 
For  when  I  utter  it. 
The  tempter  flees  away 

0  how  it  lifts  my  heart 
In  hope  and  ecstasy. 
Mother  my  Confidence, 

1  trust  in  Thee. 

Christ's  Providential  Love 
Has  given  Thee  to  all. 
Thou  art  Our  Mother  True, 
Thouhearest  when  we  call 
Oh  guard  and  guide  us  till 
We  reach  eternity. 
Mother,  my  Confidence 
I  trust  in  Thee. 
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EZEKIEL  AND  THE  DOMINICANS 


Sr.  Mary  Regina,  O.P. 
Earmington  Hills,  MI 


Ezekiel  stood  one  day  in  meditation  at  the  bank  of  the  Chebar,  a 
large  canal  the  Chaldeans  of  Babylonia  liked  to  call  a  river.  On  this 
ordinary  day,  this  quite  ordinary  man  of  twenty-five  years,  suddenly,  in 
the  flash  of  a  moment,  saw  the  heavens  open.  The  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel  was  electrically  displayed  before  him.  Ezekiel 's  vision  in  the 
womb  of  the  sky  (Ezk  1:4-28)  unveiled  God's  glory  in  wind,  fire,  faces 
and  brilliant  light.  Within  this  book,  we  can  see  the  Dominican  vision  — 
past,  present,  and  particularly  the  future. 

The  fire  that  shone  as  amber,  and  the  brilliant  light  that  Ezekiel 
viewed  as  these  diffused  the  four  moving  creatures  with  faces  of  a  human, 
a  lion,  a  bull  and  an  eagle,  remind  us  readily  of  the  four  evangelists 
and  the  written  Word  of  God,  the  same  Word  the  Dominicans  preach. 

Dominicans  can  relate  to  fire  and  brilliant  light  as  they  recall 
that  Jane  of  Aza,  before  she  gave  birth  to  Dominic,  saw  a  hound  with 
flaming  torch  clenched  between  his  teeth  as  he  ran  with  speed  around  the 
world.  In  another  such  vision  she  saw  the  child  yet  to  be  born  with  a 
brilliant  light  above  his  brow. 

Great  biblical  persons,  such  as  Moses,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
certainly  Mary  of  Nazareth  and  Paul  of  Tarsus,  received  an  inaugural 
call.  Dominic's  call,  while  different,  squared  against  Ezekiel's, 
marking  him  a  man  of  the  Lord,  as  his  very  name  indicates,  a  man  of  the 
Word.  Dominicans  of  the  future  will  read  Chapter  1  of  Ezekiel  with 
deeper  penetration  as  they  study  their  call,  absorb  the  light  of  holy 
inspiration,  and  witness  to  the  divine  wind  of  God  renewing  the  Church 
and  the  world. 

Ezekiel  receives  his  prophetic  commission  in  Chapter  2  (Ezk  2:3- 
7).  The  seal  of  his  call  is  made  conclusive;  he  is  being  sent.  Dominic 
and  the  Dominicans,  too,  are  sent:  sent  to  go  forth  as  apostolic  men  and 
women  in  detachment  and  poverty.  The  Dominican  Order,  breaking  from  the 
monastic  movement  and  the  collegiate  churches,  entered  into  what  Vicaire 
terms,  the  "apostolic  movement."  God  was  and  still  is  moving  hearts  to 
the  preaching  of  the  apostles  by  means  of  the  Gospel,  and  to  the 
primitive  life  of  Jerusalem.  Indeed,  "How  will  there  be  preachers  if 
they  are  not  sent"  (Rm  10:15  NJB)? 

The  preacher-prophet,  by  delivering  God's  message,  does  his  will. 
Throughout  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  we  read  the  phrase,  "This  is  what  the 
Sovereign  Lord  says"  (NIV).  Aelred  Cody,  O.S.B.  identifies  this  as  an 
ancient  Near  Eastern  messenger's  introductory  formula.  ^  This  phrase  is 
introduced  prior  to  every  message  Ezekiel  receives  from  God  as  he 
obediently  transmits  his  message.  Dominicans  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord 
when  they  harken  to  Scripture,  tradition,  the  Church,  the  voice  of 
superiors,  and  when  they  listen  to  each  other  in  the  Order.  Dominican 
obedience  exists  within  the  context  of  the  prophetic-apostolic  call  and 
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mission.   The  stamp  and  hallmark  for  Dominicans  in  the  future  will 
emphasize  more  listening  and  Nazareth  receptivity. 

Ezekiel  beholds  a  hand  offering  him  a  scroll  to  eat,  a  scroll  of 
"lamentations,  dirges  and  cries  of  grief"  (Ezk  2:9).  It  is  as  sweet  as 
honey  to  the  taste  because  it  is  God's  word  and  will,  and  because  God 
offers  consolation  in  the  midst  of  difficult  tasks.  Furthermore,  neither 
Ezekiel  nor  the  Dominicans  will  be  without  support.  "The  whole  House  of 
Israel  is  defiant  and  obstinate.  But  now,  I  am  making  you  as  defiant  as 
they  are,  and  as  obstinate  as  they  are.  I  am  making  your  resolution  as 
hard  as  a  diamond,  harder  than  flint"  (Ezk  2:8-9).  Dominicans  look  to 
the  future  with  confidence  in  God's  support  and  strength. 

Ezekiel  was  placed  over  the  House  of  Israel  as  a  watchman  in 
Chapters  3  and  18  to  announce  individual  responsibility  for  actions  and 
sins  committed.  The  watchman  theme,  rich  in  Israel's  literature,  finds 
congruity  for  Dominicans.  God  is  calling  Ezekiel,  bishops,  pastors, 
administrators,  and  certainly  Dominicans  to  be  watchmen  as  he  the  Lord 
was  watchman  over  his  people.  This  calls  for  accountability, 
responsibility,  righteousness,  warning,  conversion  and  repentance.  God 
raised  up  innumerable  watchmen  in  the  past  from  our  Dominican  ranks: 
Dominic,  Albert,  Thomas,  Catherine,  Savanarola,  Banez,  Las  Casas.  The 
roll  call  is  long  and  illustrious.  It  will  continue  in  the  future 
through  our  Dominican  pastors,  leaders,  teachers,  writers  and  lecturers. 

Ezekiel  no  sooner  receives  his  call  to  be  a  prophet  than  he  is 
deprived  of  his  speech.  If  we  consider  how  much  more  effective  his 
symbolic  actions  will  be  if  he  is  unable  to  speak,  we  have  a  plausible 
reason  for  this  deprivation,  which  God  restores  to  him  in  Chapter  24. 
One  author  skirts  to  the  side  of  the  road  for  a  different  explanation. 
It  is  so  unique  that  it  must  be  included  here.  Dom  Hubert  van  Zeller, 
O.S.B.,  in  his  creative  appraisal  of  Scripture,  suggests  Ezekiel  lost  his 
use  of  speech  simply  because  he  was  in  the  prayer  of  quiet,  where  it  is 
not  uncommon,  says  van  Zeller,  to  experience  a  certain  ligature,  a 
suspension  of  ordinary  speech  because  the  contemplation  is  so  absorbing. 
His  source  is  Pere  Poulain's  Graces  of  Interior  Prayer.  Dom  Hubert 
writes,  "St.  Catherine  de  Ricci,  for  example,  was  so  abstracted  by  the 
generally  stunning  effect  of  her  ligatures  that  she  was  looked  upon  for 
years  as  a  sort  of  gentle  lunatic." 

Contemplation  and  spiritual  gifts  did  not  stop  with  Ezekiel  or 
Catherine  de  Ricci.  Generally,  the  external  effects  of  this  prayer  are 
not  externally  observed  in  the  contemplative.  Father  Thomas  Philippe, 
in  his  retreat  to  the  Dominican  contemplative  nuns  of  Les  Tourelles, 
explains  how  this  prayer  of  quiet  comes  directly  out  of  God's  own 
silence.  "God  can  impart  his  very  self  to  us  silently  in  the  depths  of 
our  souls.  The  act  of  love  plunges  us  into  God,  who  is  given  in 
silence.  Anything  else  would  run  the  risk  of  detracting  from  the  gift. 
'Silence  is  the  speech  of  God,'  says  St.  Oohn  of  the  Cross.  This  act  of 
love  or  affective  knowledge  frees  us  from  ourselves.  In  heaven  our 
knowledge  also  will  be  ecstatic,  but  here  on  earth,  love  alone  takes  us 
out  of  ourselves."  Love  quieted  Ezekiel,  and  in  the  future  the 
Preachers,  daughters  and  sons  of  Dominic,  will  find  heavy  concentration 
in  God's  silence. 
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Ezekiel,  the  man  of  prayerful  mime  and  signs,  extraordinarily 
gifted,  called  by  God  to  be  priest,  prophet  and  visionary,  was  also  a 
"man  of  the  arts." 

He  could  easily  be  a  man  of  the  fine  arts  by  his  "paintings,"  not 
with  brush  and  canvas  but  with  word  depictions  of  his  visions,  stroked  in 
graphic  and  clear  description.  When  the  fiery  chariot  appears  (Ezk  1), 
when  the  valley  of  dead  bones  is  presented  (Ezk  37),  when  the  east  side 
of  the  Temple  springs  forth  an  impossible  amount  of  water  (Ezk  47),  each 
description  is  painted  in  an  imaginative  stroke  of  words. 

Ezekiel,  too,  was  an  artist  of  language  and  poetry.  While  not 

lyrical,  his  art  of  parable  recitation,  as  in  Chapters  15  and  16,  is 

superb;  so  also  is  his  allegorical  verse  in  Chapter  17.   He  is  a  master 
storyteller,  as  in  Chapter  23. 

His  artistry  continues  as  he  travels  his  pen  throughout  his  entire 
forty-eight  chapters,  accomplishing  this  with  a  well-ordered  style.  The 
works  of  his  pen  were  consistent  with  the  words  of  his  mouth.  His  tenure 
of  speechlessness  notwithstanding,  he  certainly  evidenced  an  orator's 
tongue,  as  for  example  in  Ezekiel  33:30-33.  Ezekiel  did  not  flinch  when 
the  spoken  word  was  necessary.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  taunts  his 
listeners  fling  his  way:  "You  are  like  a  love  song  pleasantly  sung  to  a 
good  musical  accompaniment." 

Act  II.  Curtain.  Enter  Ezekiel.  Ezekiel  possessed  the  art  of  the 
actor.  God  himself  was  producer,  director  and  stage  manager.  Ezekiel 
portrayed  each  role  with  magnificence  and  could  easily  be  patron  of  the 
performing  arts. 

Dominicans  are  real  people,  living  in  a  real  world.  Our  ministries 
are  as  varied  and  as  colorful  as  that  "man  of  the  arts,"  Ezekiel.  At  the 
base  of  both  Ezekiel  and  the  Dominicans  stands  a  staunch  obedience,  a 
ready  movement  of  spirit,  a  creative  love  and  availability  that  will 
perform  the  Lord's  work  as  it  is  manifested.  And  why,  we  ask  ourselves, 
why  are  we  bent  on  this  foolish  and  absurd  folly  of  the  Cross,  this 
madness  of  love  that  urges  us  to  expend  ourselves  for  God?  Scripture  has 
the  answer  for  Ezekiel;  Vicaire  has  the  answer  for  Dominicans.  Ezekiel 
had  a  passionate  love  for  the  sovereign  Lord.  Dominic  had  a  passionate 
love  for  3esus  Christ.  Vicaire  expresses  Dominic's  leanings  well:  "Thus 
the  deepest  source  of  his  inspiration  was  not  his  love  of  the  Church,  or 
even  his  evangelism,  but,  as  was  the  case  for  the  apostles,  his  love  of 
Oesus  Christ."^  This  same  love  of  Jesus  Christ  will  cause  Dominicans 
to  face  the  future  with  docility  to  the  indications  of  God's  direction, 
and  a  courage  to  play  the  role  the  Divine  Producer  and  Director  inspires. 

The  preachers  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Word  of  God  are  highly 
characterized  as  ecclesial.  The  Dominican  Order  is  priestly.  So,  too, 
is  each  member  of  the  Order,  and  while  all  are  not  clerical,  certainly 
all  carry  the  ecclesial  luster  within  her  or  his  Dominican 
spirituality.  Ezekiel,  priest,  pivots  his  entire  prophecy  on  a  notion 
that  only  a  priest  or  deeply  ecclesial  Dominican  can  fully  penetrate: 
"They  have  made  no  distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane"  (Ezk 
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22:26).  The  decline  of  moral  calibre  in  culture  —  then,  in  597  BC  and 
now,  in  1993  —  has  melted  all  the  vibrant  crayons  together  to  make  a 
nauseous  gray.  There  are  many  means  to  do  it,  but  the  basic  fact  is  that 
there  must  be  a  revival  of  a  sense  of  the  sacred,  of  distinction  between 
the  sacred  and  profane,  and  of  norms  as  to  what  is  of  the  world  and  what 
is  of  God. 

Ezekiel  experienced  God's  glory  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  He 
might  be  dubbed  "the  Saint  of  Divine  Glory,"  so  often  and  so  striking 
were  his  visions  of  God  in  Glory.  Well-known  is  his  vision  in  Chapter  1 
at  the  River  Chebar;  so  also  he  experienced  the  God  of  glory  in  the 
valley,  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  on  the  mountain  of  Israel,  and  at  the 
east  gate  of  the  Temple.  This  exquisite  mystic  was  filled  with  humble 
awe.  "May  the  glory  of  the  Lord  be  praised  in  his  dwelling  place!"  he 
exclaimed  in  profound  adoration  (Ezk  3:14).  Each  vision  contained  the 
depths  of  contemplative  consolation,  yet  each  vision  brought  an  ever- 
deeper  sorrow  to  his  soul  as  the  sins  of  Israel  were  displayed  before  his 
view.  Notice  that  in  Chapters  6  through  11  his  glory-filled  visions  find 
the  Lord  saying  the  hard,  harsh  things.  The  Lord  will  lay  the  corpses  of 
the  Israelites  in  front  of  their  idols  and  scatter  their  bones  all  around 
their  altars  on  the  mountains,  in  the  ravines  and  valleys  (Ezk  6).  "The 
guilt  of  the  House  of  Judah  is  immense"  (Ezk  9).  The  idolatry  was  not 
just  committed  on  the  mountains,  in  ravines  and  valleys,  but  was 
perpetrated  with  the  very  precincts  of  the  Temple,  the  Temple  of  the 
Sovereign  Lord!  Inside  God's  house  of  worship  "every  kind  of  reptile  and 
repulsive  animal  and  all  the  foul  idols  of  the  House  of  Israel"  (Ezk 
8:10)  were  carved  all  round  the  walls.  To  Ezekiel 's  utter  horror,  as  his 
ecstatic  vision  displayed,  he  saw  the  seventy  elders  of  the  House  of 
Israel  worshipping  their  foul  idols  in  the  inner  confines  of  the  Temple 
(Ezk  8:11).  If  that  were  not  sickening  enough,  he  was  also  given  to  see 
that  at  "the  entrance  to  Yahweh's  sanctuary,  between  the  portico  and  the 
altar  ...  were  about  twenty-five  men  with  their  backs  to  Yahweh's 
sanctuary  are  their  faces  toward  the  east.  They  were  prostrating 
themselves  to  the  east,  before  the  rising  sun"  (Ezk  8:16). 

Dominicans  reading  these  lines  might  take  special  note.  The  idols 
of  our  day  are  clearly  all-pervasive.  Modern  (post  modern)  pagan 
idolatry,  rampant  all  over  the  world,  cries  out  for  the  holy  preaching  of 
our  contemplative-apostolic  Dominicans.  The  priorities  of  the  Order, 
clear  and  studied  in  our  houses,  echo  the  words  of  Dominic,  "What  will 
become  of  poor  sinners?"  And  IDI  echoes  the  voice  of  the  Avila  Chapter, 
"The  great  questions  raised  by  modern  thought  are  still  unanswered.  In 
all  of  these  questions  are  present  the  searching  about  the  meaning  of 
humanity  and  its  future,  the  critical  question  for  the  truth,  and  the 
historical  functionality  for  the  Christian  and  the  religious  fact." 

The  connection  between  Israel's  idolatry  and  the  idolatry  of  our 
own  day  can  be  viewed  in  the  same  mirror  when  we  consider  Fr.  Benedict 
Ashley's  statement  about  the  ambiguity  of  our  human  institutions.  "On 
the  one  hand  they  are  unjust  and  oppressive  inventions  of  human  sinners, 
sometimes  inspired  by  evil  cosmic  intelligences  worshipped  by  us  as  false 
gods.  On  the  other  they  are  efforts  of  persons  endowed  by  God  with 
creative  intelligence  and  inspired  by  his  Holy  Spirit  to  carry  on  his 
ministries  of  healing  the  distortions  of  the  world  wrought  by  sin."^ 
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The  question  about  idolatry  today  is  "to  be  or  not  to  be."  Will 
the  humanity  of  the  future  be  the  Israel  of  Ezekiel  16,  the  unfaithful 
and  exposed  wife?  Will  the  future  of  our  existence  be  like  Ezekiel  22 
and  Ezekiel  23,  guilty  of  bloodshed,  oppression,  extortion,  bribery, 
sexual  sins  and  mockery  of  every  kind  against  the  religion  of  God?  Today 
Dominicans  are  praying,  laboring  and  searching  for  ways  to  bring  the 
goddess  of  secular  humanism  to  its  knees  before  God.  There  is  hope  for 
the  future. 

Throughout  his  book,  Ezekiel  is  like  a  man  in  his  car  bent  on  "full 
speed  ahead."  As  he  eases  into  the  last  ten  chapters,  his  restoration 
comes  into  clear  focus,  and  destination  and  destiny  fuse.  The 
restoration  of  humanity,  the  new  heart  and  new  spirit,  the  sinews  and 
flesh  on  the  dry  bones,  will  be  the  divine  work  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
the  Lord.  For  it  was  said  clearly  to  the  prophet,  "I  myself  shall  take 
care  of  my  flock  and  look  after  it"  (Ezk  34:11). 

Ezekiel  arrives  at  the  peak  of  his  mystical  life  as  he  draws  up  the 
plans  for  the  Temple.  We  can  rightly  call  him  an  architect  (patron  of 
architects?)  but  this  man  of  God,  this  fine-tuned  mystic,  sees  without 
seeing,  knows  without  knowing.  He  cannot  see  the  crucified,  yet  his 
inspiration  alludes  to  that  holy  temple  of  the  Lord's  pierced  body.  He 
has  no  concept  of  grace,  yet  he  is  diffused  with  heavenly  glory.  He  has 
no  notion  of  the  faith  of  the  apostles,  yet  he  hints  at  them  in  the  last 
six  verses  of  his  work  when  naming  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  each  one  in 
honor  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Ezekiel  stood  tall  in  faith,  and  so  do  Dominicans  as  we  approach 
the  third  millennium.  We  have  been  among  those  most  responsible  in 
building  the  faith  after  the  fashion  of  the  apostles.  We  have  given 
glory  to  God  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  A  fitting  conclusion  here, 
from  our  brother  Yves  Congar,  expresses  our  contribution  in  the  midst  of 
the  Church,  a  contribution  we  hope  to  carry  through  into  the  future. 
"How  true  it  is  that  in  this  way  Stephen,  Paul,  Athanasius,  Dominic, 
Thomas  Aquinas  glorified  God  and  built  the  spiritual  temple  in  pure 
gold!.  The  Fathers  are  unanimous  in  teaching  that  the  virginity  of  the 
Church  consists  in  the  inviolate  purity  of  her  faith.  This  idea 
corresponds  to  the  chief  concern  of  the  apostles  and  of  our  Lord  himself 
regarding  the  messianic  temple,  which  is  the  community  of  the  faithful." 
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DESIGNATED    TIMES 


Sr .    Mary    Amata ,    OP 
Washington,    DC 


Adam,    here    sleeping, 

A    rib,    I    take    from   your    side. 

Eve,    Woman    -    "from   man." 

Mary,  Heart  of  Prayer, 

With  Love,  May  I  shadow  o'er? 

SON!  Incarnate!   Christ! 

Amata,  my  Bride, 

Consent  from  you,  too,  I  seek 

A  new  thing  to  do. 
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STAR   OF  EVANGELIZATION 

Sister  Mary  Agnes,  O.P. 
Monastery  of  the  Infant  Jesus 
Lufkin,  Texas 


Pope  John  Paul  II  keeps  reminding  us  in  the  Church,  religious  and 
laity,  young  and  old,  on  the  need  for  a  greater  and  more  intense  emphasis 
on  evangelization  as  we  approach  the  new  millennium.  This  was  the 
recurring  theme  of  his  talks  to  the  young  people  at  the  World  Youth 
Conference  in  Denver  in  August  1993. 

Pope  Paul  VI,  toojn  his  Apostolic  Exhortation  "Evangelii  Nuntiandi,"  in 
concluding  the  document,  felt  the  need  of  entrusting  evangelization  to  the 
Mother  of  Jesus  in  order  that  it  may  really  be  the  primary  element  of  the 
life  and  action  of  Christ's  Church.  He  does  so  with  a  wish  which  is  almost 
a  prayer  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  -  and  in  this  prayer  he  gives  Our  Lady  a  new 
and  interesting  title:  "Star  of  Evangelization  because  she  announces  not 
only  times  propitious  for  the  preaching  of  the  good  and  happy  news  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  but  also  because  she  indicated  the  way  in  order  that  the 
preaching   may  be  fruitful. "1 

The  great  Catholic  teachers-Fathers  and  Doctors  of  the  Church, 
theologians,  preachers,  spiritual  fathers-repeat  unceasingly  this  element 
of  the  Church's  faith:  Mary  is  closely  connected  with  evangelization, 
especially  through  her  intercession.  St  Augustine  wrote,  "The  Blessed 
Mary  is  joined  by  an  inseparable  bond  to  the  saving  work  of  her  Son. "2  Our 
Fundamental  Constitutions  say  somewhat  the  same  of  our  role  in  the  Order 
of  Preachers:  "The  nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers  came  into  being  when 
our  Holy  Father  Dominic  gathered  women  converts  to  the  Catholic  faith  in 
the  Monastery  of  Blessed  Mary  of  Prouille.  These  women,  free  for  God 
alone,  he  associated  with  his  'holy  preaching'  by  their  prayer  and 
penance.. "3 


In  a  sense  we  carry  on  the  work  of  Mary,  not  by  preaching  as  our 
Dominican  brothers  and  sisters  do  in  the  strict  sense,  but  being  Mary  to 
them  by  our  prayers  just  as  Mary  was  present  to  the  apostles  and 
disciples  in  the  Upper  Room  in  prayer.  We^  too,  are  called  to  be  "Stars  of 
Evangelization"  to  our  preaching  brothers  and  sisters.  Father  Viktor 
Hofstetter,  when  he  visited  our  Monastery,  expressed  the  same  idea  about 
our  role  in  the  Order. 
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The  Vatican  Synod  Secretariate  in  the  "Lineamenta"  in  preparation  for 
the  coming  synod  of  Bishops  in  1994,  which  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Consecrated  Life  in  the  Church  and  the  World,  again  reiterated  the 
importance  of  Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  mother  of  God,  model 
and  patron  of  the  consecrated  life.  "Devotion  to  Our  Lady  occupies  a 
unique  place  in  the  spiritual  life  and  ought  to  be  nurtured  with  the  Liturgy 
and  pious  exercises  recommended  by  the  Church. "4 

Therefore,  it  is  Mary,  Star  of  Evangelization,  that  we  look  to  as  our 
model  in  our  role  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Order. 

It  is  the  loving  faith  of  Mary  that  makes  her  a  perfect  model  for  all  of 
us  in  the  work  of  evangelization.  She  is  the  greatest  among  the  lowly  and 
poor  of  the  Lord,  whose  trust  in  Him  brings  abundant  harvest. 

This  faith  pervaded  Mary's  whole  life,  but  especially  at  the 
Annunciation  when  the  Angel  Gabriel  told  her  of  God's  plan--"You  shall 
conceive  and  bear  a  son....He  shall  be  called  'Son  of  the  Most  High'  "  (Luke 
1:32).  Mary's  thoughts  were  simple--God  is  great  enough  to  do  such  a 
marvelous  thing  despite  the  limitations  of  His  Handmaid.  Her  answer:  "I 
am  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Let  it  be  done  to  me  as  you  say."  (Luke  1:38) 
Mary's  "Let  it  be  done  to  me"  is  the  same  as  Jesus'  "Let  it  be  done  as  you 
would  have  it"  (Matt  26:39)  in  the  Garden  of  Olives.  Both  express  the  same 
"Not  my  will  but  yours."  We  express  the  same  "Your  will  be  done"  in  the 
Our  Father. 

Mary  left  it  to  God  to  do  with  her  as  He  wished.  Her  attitude  was 
one  of  unlimited  readiness,  selfless  obedience,  and  full  receptivity  to  the 
divine.  She  let  God  be  God  in  her  soul  and  in  her  whole  life.  Her  response 
reflected  neither  burdensome  resignation  nor  painful  submission,  but 
rather  a  heartfelt  desire  to  do  His  Will. 

Pope  John  Paul  said,  "The  Fiat  of  Mary  at  the  Annunciation  found  its 
fullest  embodiment  in  the  silent  Fiat  which  she  repeated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross.  To  be  faithful  means  not  to  betray  in  the  darkness  what  one 
accepted   in   the   light. "5 

The  document  "Consecrated  Life  in  the  Church  and  in  the  World"  for 
the  1994  Synod  of  Bishops  beautifully  describes  Mary's  role  as  our  model 
in   apostolic   and   ecclesial   evangelization. 

The  Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  through  her  unconditional  response  to 
the   divine   vocation   and   her   interior  consecration   by  the   Holy   Spirit, 
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is  the  model  of  vocation  and  total  self-giving  to  God.  Through  the 
perfection  with  which  she  lived  her  virginity  for  the  sake  of  the 
kingdom,  through  her  humility,  evangelical  poverty  and  total 
obedience  to  the  plan  of  God,  she  is  first  among  the  Lord's  disciples 
and  an  example  without  equal  in  following  Christ  the  Lord.  Through 
her  total  dedication  to  the  mystery  and  mission  of  her  Son  she  is  a 
resplendent  model  of  apostolic  and  ecclesial  service.  The  charisms 
of  the  consecrated  life  shine  forth  in  her  life  as  in  a  mirror,  making 
her  rule  of  conduct  for  all. 

At  this  point  in  time  the  consecrated  life  is  called  to  make  a 
particular  effort  at  renewing  its  presence  and  role  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  world,  with  eyes  fixed  on  Mary.  As  mother  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  Mary  invited  us  to  fulfill  faithfully  the  words  of  her  son.  Her 
maternal  presence  in  the  midst  of  the  community,  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Church  is  the  guarantee  of  faithfulness,  renewal  and 
the  communion  of  all  in  the  Church.  She  ensures  a  more  generous 
collaboration  in  the  work  of  a  new  evangelization,  that  is,  in 
proclaiming  salvation  in  Christ,  the  redeemer  of  man  and  center  of 
the  cosmos  and  history. 6 

Let  us  ask  Mary,  Model  of  the  Consecrated  Life,  to  pray  for  us  so  that 
we  may  be  true  disciples  of  Jesus  and  "Stars  of  Evangelization"  as 
Dominican  Nuns  of  the  Order  of  Preachers. 


1  Pope  Paul  VI  -  Evangel!  Nuntiandi-Dec  8,  1975 

2  St  Augustine 

3  Fundamental  Constitutions  #1 

4  Pope  John  Paul  II  -  Angelus  nnessage 

5  Origins  -  Dec  10,1992,  Vol  22:No  26 

6  Ibid 


TEMPERANCE  RECALL 
Sr  Alma  Bella 
Monastery  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary- 
Syracuse,  Nev;  York 


Why  gaze  up 

above  my  head. 
Reach;  I  can  not, 

but  wonder; 
Forward  more  I  go 

in  languid  steps. 
In  melody  with  the  rays 

and  yards  aback  sun's  sodality; 
Bestowing  upon  me 

merry  strides; 
Flogging  me  open, 

when  to  hop  and  to  hold; 
The  merest  tips  of  cones 

that  fasten  the  earth's  corners; 
In  ironed  stones 

and  yielding  stories. 
Shall  bid  past 

the  deafening  billows. 

Here  I  stand 

where  amarantha ' s  home. 
The  tranquility  it  assures 

that  acquaints  the  soul. 
Of  similar  creatures 

who  ceaselessly  knew. 
Such;  was  the  silence 

of  beauty, 
Not  ever  untold, 

but  waiting; 
Whether  to  beings  gaunted 

or,  in  great  lassitude; 
Alas;  the  paragon's  delivered; 

Concealed ; 

Untouched ; 
In  all  that  remaineth 

amongst  us. 
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GOD'S  AUTHORSHIP  OF  CREATION: 
HIS  PROVIDENCE  OVER  CREATION  AND  OVER  MAN 


Sister  Mary  Rose  Dominic,  O.P 
Summit 


"What  is  truth?"  Pilate  asked  Jesus  during  his  Passion.   It 
is  a  question  which  preoccupies  many  today  when  scarcely  a 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  faith  goes  unchallenged.   For  they  have 
come  to  realize  that  even  the  conquests  of  the  Space  Age  have 
brought  them  no  nearer  to  true  happiness  than  they  were  before. 
A  sense  of  pride  in  human  achievement  has  mistakenly  led  modern 
man  to  think  that  he  has  no  further  need  of  God,  yet  he  looks  in 
vain  for  something  that  will  give  meaning  to  life  without  him. 
Nothing  in  this  visible  universe  can  fill  the  void  created  by 
God's  absence,  and  so  without  God  man  has  lost  the  key  to  life. 
In  his  frustration  he  constantly  asks:   "What  is  true?   What  is 
the  key  to  the  mystery  of  this  creation  and  to  man's  presence  and 
status  within  it?" 

The  universe  is  like  a  silent  question  mark  provoking  him  to 
reflection.   What  is  it?   Where  did  it  come  from  and  why  has  it 
come  to  be?   Is  it  the  result  of  chance  or  is  it  a  deliberate 
design  on  the  part  of  an  intelligent  creator?   And  how  does  man 
himself  stand  as  an  element  of  this  creation?   Is  he  personally 
known  to  the  creator,  if  there  is  a  creator,  and  does  the  creator 
have  a  personal  care  for  him?   Or  is  he  simply  a  nameless  unit  in 
the  cosmic  mechanism  of  the  universe?   And  as  regards  the  creator 
himself,  what  manner  of  being  is  he?   Is  he  an  impersonal  agent 
who  fashioned  creation  and  then  cast  it  from  his  fingertips  into 
the  limitless  regions  of  space  to  fend  for  itself?   Where  can  man 
find  an  authentic  answer  these  questions? 

As  regards  the  idea  of  chance,  it  would  be  an  affront  to  his 
intelligence  to  say  that  creation  was  the  result  of  mere  chance, 
for  no  thinking  mind  could  content  itself  with  such  an  uncritical 
conclusion.   To  begin  with,  every  effect  must  have  a  cause  and 
the  universe  is  no  exception.   Moreover,  since  being  cannot  of 
itself  evolve  from  nothingness,  it  follows  that  the  universe 
could  not  of  itself  have  come  to  be.   Besides,  the  order  and 
harmony  which  are  everywhere  evident  in  creation  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  chance,  since  it  is  a  matter  of  universal 
experience  that  order  does  not  and  cannot  of  itself  evolve  from 
chaos.   As  a  rational  being,  therefore,  man  is  compelled  to  find 
a  reasonable  explanation  for  the  universe,  for  everything  in  it 
shows  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  creator  who  must  be  the 
principle  or  first  cause  of  its  being.   Thus  he  is  led  by  his 
reason  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  God. 

From  the  very  dawn  of  human  history  there  have  been  men  of 
keen  intellect  who  have  reasoned  back  to  the  existence  of  God 
through  a  scrutiny  of  his  works.   The  Greek  philosophers  are  a 
classical  example  of  this,  though  in  this  modern  age  also  there 
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have  been  master  minds  who  arrived  at  a  like  conclusion  through  a 
study  of  the  cosmic  laws.   Thus  for  example,  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
said  that  "an  intelligent  and  powerful  Being  governs  all  things, 
not  as  the  soul  of  the  world  but  as  Lord  of  the  universe,  and 
because  of  His  rule  He  is  called  'The  Lord  God,  Pantocrator ' . " 
Einstein  for  his  part  said:   "I  want  to  know  how  God  created  the 
world.   I  am  not  interested  in  such  and  such  a  phenomenon  nor  in 
the  spectrum  of  a  chemical  element.   I  want  to  know  God's 
thought,  the  rest  is  a  detail."^   Yet  science  can  never  supply 
the  certainty  which  man  seeks  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
universe.   It  can  presume  in  some  measure  to  answer  the  "how"  of 
creation  but  it  can  never  answer  the  "why";  God  alone  who  is  its 
author  can  do  that. 

But  how  can  man  come  to  know  God?   He  can  know  God  in  two 
ways:   the  first,  indirectly  through  his  works;  the  second, 
through  the  testimony  of  divine  revelation.   This  latter  is  the 
testimony  which  from  the  beginning  God  has  given  to  man  through 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  every  age,  concerning  himself,  his 
being  and  nature,  and  his  divine  purpose  in  creation,  especially 
in  regard  to  man.   It  reached  its  perfection  in  Christ.   The 
author  of  Hebrews  summed  up  this  divine  activity  throughout  the 
ages  when  he  said:   "Long  ago  God  spoke  to  our  ancestors  in  many 
and  various  ways  by  the  prophets,  but  in  these  last  days  by  a  Son 
whom  he  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  through  whom  also  he 
created  the  worlds"  (Heb.  1:1-2). 

The  revelation  of  Christ  is  particularly  important  both  in 
its  depth  and  nature  and  cannot  be  regarded  as  just  another 
creed,  for  it  is  his  identity  as  the  Son  of  God  that  makes  the 
christian  faith  different  from  all  others.   It  lies  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  comparison,  for  here  we  are  confronted  with  the 
fullness  of  God's  revelation  to  mankind,  which  is  essentially 
contained  in  the  gospels  and  taught  by  the  Church  without  any 
change  or  diminution.   It  is  not  the  speculation  of  finite  minds 
but  the  all-embracing  word  of  divine  truth.   We  could  compare  the 
revelation  of  Christ  to  a  diamond,  whole  and  perfect,  the 
complete  truth  about  God  insofar  as  we  can  know  it  here  on  earth. 
Before  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven  he  commissioned  his  apostles  to 
go  forth  and  teach  all  nations,  and  he  constituted  the  Church  as 
guardian  and  interpreter  of  divine  revelation.   In  fulfilling 
this  office  she  would  be  enlightened  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.   Her  teaching  would  therefore  be  reliable,  for  she  would 
teach  all  truth  and  no  error. 

It  will  be  of  interest  therefore  to  examine  the  blueprint  of 
creation  as  the  Church  interprets  it  from  the  record  of  divine 
revelation.   Firstly  she  teaches  that  God  is  the  author  of 
creation:   God,  the  Supreme  Being  who  is  the  first  cause  of  all 
being  and  life.   He  is  not  a  blind  force  but  a  living  and 
intelligent  Being,  sel f -subsistent ,  receiving  origin  from  no 
other,  existing  from  eternity  to  eternity,  without  beginning  or 
end.   The  Church  defines  this  awesome  mystery  simply  by  saying 
that  God  is  a  pure  Spirit,  infinitely  perfect.   All  this  was 
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implicit  in  the  revelation  which  God  made  to  Moses:   "I  AM  WHO 
AM"  (Ex.  3:14).   Jesus  perfected  this  revelation  when  he  allowed 
man  to  glimpse  the  inner  nature  of  God  through  the  telescope  of 
divine  revelation  brought  in  its  fullness.   He  revealed  that 
there  are  three  Persons  in  one  God,  really  distinct  and  equal  in 
all  things:   the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit.   The  Church 
calls  this  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  it  is  the  rock 
foundation  of  the  christian  faith.   It  cannot  be  approached  on  a 
natural  plane  or  understood  by  human  reasoning,  for  it  transcends 
reason.   Man  by  his  intellectual  powers  can  hold  the  universe 
within  his  mind,  but  he  can  never  encompass  the  mystery  of  the 
One  who  is  its  author.   Indeed  if  he  could  be  comprehended  by 
man,  he  would  not  be  God. 

The  Church  teaches  that  God  created  the  universe  from 
nothing,  or  to  express  it  in  another  way,  he  created  it  by  his 
word  alone:   that  is,  he  willed  it  and  it  came  into  being. 
Creation  is  a  unique  act  proper  to  God  alone.   It  has  no 
duplicate  in  nature  and  cannot  therefore  be  compared  to  anything 
in  the  universe.   God  created  the  universe  for  his  own  glory 
and  in  order  to  share  his  happiness  with  others,  because 
happiness  of  its  very  nature  is  sel f -diffusive .   He  was  not  a 
cold  and  impersonal  creator  who  cast  creation  from  his  fingertips 
and  then  left  it  to  itself.   Rather  he  continues  to  preserve  it 
in  being  by  his  power  and  governs  it  by  his  providence,  and  the 
evolution  of  human  destiny  is  the  story  of  his  personal  love  for 
everything  he  has  made. 

Divine  revelation  in  the  Old  Testament  alludes  to  God's 
providence  over  creation  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of 
the  book  of  Wisdom: 

For  it  was  always  in  your  power  to  show  great 
strength,  and  who  can  withstand  the  might  of 
your  arm.   Because  the  whole  world  before  you 
is  like  a  speck  that  tips  the  scales,  and 
like  a  drop  of  morning  dew  that  falls  on  the 
ground.   But  you  are  merciful  to  all  for  you 
can  do  all  things,  and  you  overlook  people's 
sins  that  they  may  repent.   For  you  love  all 
things  that  exist  and  detest  none  of  the 
things  that  you  have  made  (Wis.  11:21-24). 

Creation  has  a  twofold  element,  an  invisible  and  a  visible. 
The  invisible  element  consists  of  the  angelic  order,  a  hierarchy 
of  nine  choirs  of  angels,  pure  spirits  endowed  with  intellect  and 
free  will,  created  to  minister  before  the  throne  of  God.   In 
honor  to  their  intellectual  nature,  God  placed  them  on  trial  so 
that  they  might  freely  choose  whether  or  not  they  would 
acknowledge  and  adhere  to  him  as  their  Supreme  Good.   Many,  under 
the  leadership  of  Michael,  remained  faithful  and  were  confirmed 
in  grace;  others,  under  the  leadership  of  Lucifer,  rebelled  and 
were  consigned  to  hell.   The  good  angels  in  time  became  the 
friends  of  man,  while  the  bad  angels  became  his  enemies. 
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The  visible  element  of  creation  comprises  the  material 
universe,  created  to  glorify  God  by  the  order,  harmony  and  beauty 
of  its  composition  and  intended  to  be  the  earthly  home  of  a  new 
creature,  man,  who  was  its  crowning  glory  and  its  lord.   The 
Church  defines  man  as  a  creature  composed  of  body  and  soul  and 
made  in  God's  likeness.   Like  the  angels  in  the  possession  of  an 
intellect  and  free  will,  he  was  less  than  they  in  having  a 
material  element  in  the  composition  of  his  nature.   But  he  was 
destined  to  share  their  destiny,  the  enjoyment  of  the  face-to- 
face  vision  of  God  in  heaven,  after  the  completion  of  his  earthly 
life.   To  fit  him  for  the  twofold  destiny  for  which  God  intended 
him,  namely,  his  lordship  over  the  material  creation  and  the 
ultimate  enjoyment  of  the  beatific  vision  in  heaven,  God  endowed 
man  with  a  hierarchy  of  gifts,  natural,  preternatural  and 
supernatural.   But  in  respect  to  his  rational  nature,  he  was 
allowed  to  choose  freely  whether  or  not  he  would  acknowledge  God 
as  his  Supreme  Good.   To  this  end,  God  placed  him  on  trial  in 
Eden.   Man  failed  in  the  test  by  deliberately  transgressing  the 
divine  precept  which  the  trial  involved:   he  ate  the  forbidden 
fruit.   It  was  his  first  sin,  and  the  Church  calls  it  Original 
Sin. 

As  a  result  of  this  sin,  man  lost  the  friendship  of  God  and 
was  deprived  of  the  gifts  which  he  did  not  sufficiently 
appreciate,  the  greatest  of  which  was  sanctifying  grace  which 
entitled  him  to  enter  heaven  and  enjoy  the  beatific  vision  after 
his  earthly  life.   Henceforth  he  lived  in  a  state  of  alienation 
from  God  and  felt  the  effects  of  sin  in  every  part  of  his  nature. 
For  sin  had  darkened  his  understanding,  weakened  his  will,  and 
left  in  his  nature  a  strong  inclination  to  evil:   this  explains 
the  reason  for  the  general  imbalance  of  human  nature.   The 
effects  of  this  primal  sin  passed  to  all  his  descendants,  as 
St.  Paul  observed:   "Just  as  sin  came  into  the  world  through  one 
man,  and  death  came  through  sin,  so  death  spread  to  all  because 
all  have  sinned"  (Rom.  5:12). 

God  could  have  allowed  man  to  remain  forever  in  this  state 
of  alienation,  abandoned  to  his  misery,  but  instead  he  willed  to 
redeem  him.   He  promised  to  send  him  at  some  future  time  a  savior 
who  would  make  atonement  for  his  sin  and  restore  him  to  the  grace 
and  friendship  of  God.   He  did  not  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
future  savior  nor  the  manner  in  which  the  redemption  would  be 
accomplished.   It  was  only  when  he  came  that  man  discovered  who 
he  was:   none  other  than  the  well-beloved  and  only-begotten  Son 
of  the  Eternal  Father  himself,  the  second  divine  Person  of  the 
Blessed  Trinity.   He  was  to  accomplish  man's  redemption  by  the 
mystery  of  his  death  on  the  cross.   Why  God  chose  that  method  of 
redemption  above  all  others  is  the  secret  of  his  own  eternal 
counsel .   The  Church  says  that  it  may  have  been  to  bring  man  to  a 
realization  of  the  malice  of  sin  and  to  convince  him  of  God's 
incomparable  love  for  him. 

From  the  moment  he  promised  man  a  savior,  God  never  ceased 
to  work  towards  the  accomplishment  of  redemption,  and  the  record 
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of  his  divine  action  is  the  plan  of  Salvation  History.   Although 
man  did  not  know  it,  the  Savior  walked  with  him  along  the  path  of 
the  ages,  beneath  the  veil  of  symbol  and  prophecy  until,  at  the 
time  appointed  by  the  Father,  he  became  incarnate  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  dwelt  among  us.   His  becoming  man  is  called  by  the 
Church  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation.   St.  John  admirably 
expressed  what  this  entailed  when  he  said:   "The  Word  became 
flesh  and  lived  among  us,  and  we  have  seen  his  glory,  the  glory 
as  of  a  father's  only  son,  full  of  grace  and  truth"  ( Jn .  1:14). 
Before  the  Incarnation  he  was  called  the  Word  of  the  Father. 
After  the  Incarnation  he  was  also  called  Jesus  Christ,  which 
means  the  Savior  Anointed,  because  as  the  angel  signified  to 
Joseph  before  his  birth,  he  came  "to  save  his  people  from  their 
sins"  (Mt.  1:21). 

The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  pertains  to  the  very  essence 
of  the  mystery  of  redemption  and  by  implication  is  the  center  and 
focal  point  of  human  history;  for  the  mystery  of  human  destiny 
revolves  around  the  fact  of  man's  redemption  by  God.   The 
entrance  of  the  Son  of  God  into  the  orbit  of  human  history  as  man 
stands  at  the  center  of  time  as  the  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  mankind.   For  if  we  look  into  the  depths  of  sacred 
scripture  we  find  that  it  is  like  a  spiritual  firmament  whose 
center  and  focal  point  is  Christ.   For  him  all  time  was  made,  as 
he  himself  said  in  his  prayer  to  the  Father  at  the  Last  Supper: 
"All  mine  are  yours,  and  yours  are  mine:   and  I  am  glorified  in 
them"  (Jn.  17:10).   His  presence  fills  the  entire  mystery  of  time 
and  is  the  coordinating  element  which  alone  gives  cohesion  and 
meaning  to  the  checkered  pattern  of  human  history.   Without  it 
the  events  of  history  would  be  like  the  disjointed  pieces  of  a 
jigsaw  puzzle  that  cannot  be  fitted  together;  but  in  the  light  of 
his  presence  human  history  reveals  that  marvelous  harmony  of 
design  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  works  of  God.   Any 
survey  of  universal  history  reveals  him  as  the  Lord  of  history, 
for  he  dominates  its  every  page  and  fulfills  all  prophecy  in 
himsel f . 

We  could  say  that  Christ  gathers  the  mystery  of  time  around 
himself  like  the  folds  of  a  beautiful  robe  whose  adornment  is  the 
varied  threads  of  the  human  story  from  its  opening  chapter  to  its 
close.   This  mystery  of  his  al 1 -pervading  presence  in  time  was 
foreshown  in  the  Old  Testament  in  the  coat  of  many  colors  which 
Jacob  made  for  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  37:3),  and  in  the  New 
Testament  in  the  seamless  robe  which  Jesus  wore  to  Calvary  when 
he  actually  accomplished  the  mystery  of  man's  redemption  (Jn. 
19:23-24).   He  is  indeed  a  center  of  gravitation  which  draws  the 
mystery  of  human  destiny  to  himself,  as  he  signified  when  he 
said:   "And  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all 
people  to  myself"  (Jn.  12:32). 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  it  will  be  of  interest  to 
examine  Christ's  revelation  to  man  to  see  how  he  perfected  that 
of  the  previous  ages.   In  regard  to  this  matter  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  he  did  not  discredit  what  went  before  but  indeed 
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perfected  it,  as  he  himself  said:   "Do  not  think  that  I  have  come 
to  abolish  the  law  or  the  prophets;  I  have  not  come  to  abolish 
but  to  fulfill"  (Mt.  5:17).   The  mission  of  Christ  was  threefold. 
First,  he  desired  to  gather  together  into  one  fold  those  he  had 
come  to  save,  as  a  shepherd  gathers  his  sheep.   Actually  he 
compared  himself  to  a  shepherd  when  he  said:   "I  am  the  good 
shepherd.   The  good  shepherd  lays  down  his  life  for  the  sheep" 
(Jn.  10:11).   To  this  end  he  founded  the  Church,  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth,  in  which  man  could  love  and  serve  God  as  he  wished 
to  be  served.   Secondly,  he  came  as  the  teacher  of  mankind.   He 
said  of  himself:   "I  am  the  light  of  the  world.   Whoever  follows 
me  will  never  walk  in  darkness  but  will  have  the  light  of  life. 
I  am  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life"  ( Jn .  8:12;  14:6). 
To  teach  man  the  truth  Christ  left  his  gospel  to  the  Church  to  be 
the  great  charter  of  the  way  on  man's  pilgrimage  through  life  to 
the  homeland  of  heaven.   Lastly,  he  was  sent  by  the  Father  to  be 
the  Savior  of  mankind. 

Christ  spoke  of  this  aspect  of  his  mission  to  Nicodemus  at 
the  beginning  of  his  public  life  when  he  said:   "For  God  so  loved 
the  world  that  he  gave  his  only  Son,  so  that  everyone  who 
believes  in  him  may  not  perish  but  may  have  eternal  life. 
Indeed,  God  did  not  send  the  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the 
world,  but  in  order  that  the  world  might  be  saved  through  him" 
( Jn .  3:16-17).   Elsewhere  he  spoke  of  his  death  under  the 
symbolism  of  a  grain  of  wheat:   "Unless  the  grain  of  wheat  falls 
into  the  earth  and  dies,  it  remains  just  a  single  grain;  but  if 
it  dies  it  bears  much  fruit.   And  I,  when  I  am  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  people  to  myself"  (Jn.  12:24,32).   He 
himself  was  that  precious  grain  of  wheat,  destined  to  die  and  be 
buried  on  Calvary  and  afterwards  to  spring  up  to  life  again  in 
the  glory  of  his  resurrection. 

In  fulfilling  his  mission  as  teacher  of  men,  the  first 
noticeable  difference  was  Christ's  method  of  approach  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  masters  of  Israel,  for  as  the  people 
said,  he  taught  them  as  one  having  authority  and  not  as  the 
scribes  and  pharisees  (cf.  Mt .  7:28-29).   And  they  marveled  at 
the  words  of  grace  that  fell  from  his  lips  (cf.  Lk .  4:22).   With 
sovereign  authority  he  set  aside  what  was  imperfect  to  replace  it 
with  a  more  perfect  counsel ,  and  in  such  cases  prefaced  his 
teaching  with  the  formula:   "You  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to 
those  of  ancient  times...,  but  I  say  to  you...."  (cf.  Mt .  5:21- 
22)  . 

Christ's  most  important  work  in  this  area  was  to  change 
man's  attitude  towards  God.   Prior  to  his  coming,  man,  whether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  tended  to  look  upon  God  with  a  sense  of  fear  and 
awe,  despite  the  fact  that  there  were  many  references  in  sacred 
scripture  to  his  love  for  all  his  children,  and  not  just  for  the 
chosen  people  alone.   Thus  we  find  written  in  the  psalms: 
"Babylon  and  Egypt  I  will  count  among  those  who  know  me. 
Philistia,  Tyre,  Ethiopia,  these  will  be  her  children,  and  Zion 
shall  be  called  'Mother',  for  all  shall  be  her  children" 
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(Ps.  87:4).^   The  scriptures  actually  depict  God  as  writing  in  a 
book,  a  personal  record  concerning  his  children;  this  fact 
definitively  disproves  the  assertions  of  those  who  say  that  God 
is  an  impersonal  creator  without  affection  for  his  people,  and  it 
brings  up  the  question  of  his  ever-watchful  providence  over  man. 

From  the  beginning  man,  by  means  of  the  natural  law,  seemed 
intuitively  to  divine  a  personal  providence  over  his  life  by  the 
Supreme  Being;  for,  beholding  the  order  and  harmony  of  the 
universe,  he  could  reasonably  conclude  to  a  like  providence  over 
his  own  life  by  the  One  who  governed  creation.   The  pagan 
peoples,  however,  not  knowing  the  true  God,  began  to  worship  his 
works  as  gods,  and  thus  idolatry  began.   The  chosen  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  divine  revelation, 
had  personal  experience  of  his  providence  over  their  life  and 
destiny  and  made  it  the  theme  of  their  psalms.   Thus  for  example, 
we  find  these  beautiful  words  in  psalm  139:   "Where  can  I  go  from 
your  spirit?   Or  where  can  I  flee  from  your  presence?   If  I 
ascend  to  heaven  you  are  there.   If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
morning  and  settle  at  the  farthest  limits  of  the  sea,  even  there 
your  hand  shall  lead  me,  and  your  right  hand  shall  hold  me  fast" 
(vv.  7-10). 

The  personal  nature  of  that  divine  solicitude  was  expressed 
in  several  places  in  the  scriptures.   We  could  say  that  it  was 
the  record  of  divine  love  which  God  was  writing  in  his  mysterious 
book  of  which  the  psalmist  speaks  ( Ps .  87:6).   If  that  record 
were  open  to  us,  it  would  read  something  like  this:   "Do  not 
fear,  for  I  have  redeemed  you;  I  have  called  you  by  your  name, 
you  are  mine.   See  I  have  inscribed  you  on  the  palms  of  my  hands. 
I  have  loved  you  with  an  everlasting  love:   therefore  I  have 
continued  my  faithfulness  to  you"  (Is.  43:1;  49:16;  Jer.  31:3). 
And  then  there  are  the  passages  wherein  God  speaks  of  himself  as 
the  Father  of  his  people  or  the  Bridegroom  and  Shepherd  of 
Israel .   What  is  this  mysterious  book  in  which  God  writes  his 
personal  record,  so  to  speak?   The  Church  says  that  it  is  the 
mind  of  God,  to  whom  every  detail  of  his  creation  was  foreknown 
from  all  eternity,  before  it  ever  came  to  be.    It  is  in  this 
book  that  man  will  find  the  key  to  the  mystery  of  the  universe 
and  the  riddle  of  human  existence.   It  is  often  referred  to  in 
scripture  as  the  "Book  of  Life".   Jesus  himself  referred  to  it 
when  he  bade  his  disciples  rejoice  because  their  names  were 
written  in  heaven  (Lk.  10:20);  and  the  apostle  John  said  that 
only  those  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  can  enter 
heaven  (Rev.  21:27). 

Jesus  brought  this  revelation  of  God's  love  to  perfection 
when  he  showed  that  God  regarded  man  not  as  a  servant  but  as  his 
child,  and  he  bade  him  address  God  as  "Father".   On  one  occasion, 
when  the  apostles  said  to  him,  "Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,"  he 
replied:   "When  you  pray,  say:   'Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name'"  (Lk.  11:1-2;  Mt .  6:9).   This  beautiful 
prayer  embraces  all  the  spiritual  and  material  needs  of  man. 
Then,  in  order  to  bring  home  to  him  the  personal  nature  of  God's 
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love  and  tenderness,  Jesus  portrayed  in  words  of  immortal  beauty 
the  Father's  providence  over  every  detail  of  human  life.   In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  for  example,  when  exhorting  his  listeners 
not  to  be  too  concerned  about  the  needs  of  daily  life  such  as 
food  or  clothing,  he  said:   "Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow;  they  neither  toil  nor  spin,  and  yet  I  tell  you, 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  clothed  like  one  of  these" 
(Mt.  6:28-29).   And  again:   "Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a 
penny?   Yet  not  one  of  them  will  fall  to  the  ground  apart  from 
your  Father.   And  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are  all  counted. 
So  do  not  be  afraid:   you  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows" 
(Mt.  10:29-31). 

It  is  this  deep  regard  and  personal  concern  of  God  for  each 
individual  soul  that  is  the  basis  of  the  Church's  insistence  on 
the  intrinsic  excellence  and  dignity  of  the  human  person, 
regardless  of  race,  color  or  creed,  or  the  accidents  of  wealth 
and  culture  which  he  or  she  may  or  may  not  possess.   For  God  is 
the  first  principle  and  final  goal  of  every  human  life,  which  he 
not  only  calls  into  being  but,  by  his  ever-watchful  providence, 
leads  unerringly  to  its  goal. 

Then,  in  order  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  about  the  reality 
of  the  Father's  love  for  his  children,  Jesus  told  the  parables  of 
the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Prodigal  Son,  peerless  in  their  appeal  and 
fathomless  in  their  depth  of  meaning.   For  they  speak  of  the 
incomprehensible  tenderness  of  God's  love  for  every  soul  which  he 
has  created,  and  the  lessons  which  they  teach  are  for  all  times 
and  for  all  cultures.   They  speak  to  the  heart  of  man  in  its  most 
profound  depths  and  show  that  there  is  no  love  which  can  compare 
with  the  love  of  God,  no  love  more  tender,  deep  or  true.   Even 
when  the  soul  forsakes  him  by  sin  and  falls  to  the  deepest  depths 
of  degradation,  God  never  ceases  to  love  it  and  to  wait  for  its 
return.   Long  after  the  world  has  forgotten,  his  love  still 
abides.   Then,  when  the  soul  does  return,  he  utters  no  rebuke  but 
enfolds  it  in  the  embrace  of  his  love,  clothes  it  in  the  robe  of 
its  first  innocence,  and  places  the  kiss  of  forgiveness  upon  its 
brow.   These  beautiful  parables  became  a  reality  in  the  various 
incidents  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  such  as  the  conversion  of 
Magdalen  and  the  Good  Thief. 

But  side  by  side  with  the  revelation  of  God's  tenderness  and 
love,  Jesus  also  taught  the  doctrine  of  man's  accountability  to 
God.   God  does  not  compel  man  to  accept  his  gifts  unwillingly. 
Rather  he  expects  him  to  receive  them  with  gratitude  and  to  do 
what  lies  within  his  power  to  earn  the  rewards  which  God  has 
promised  to  those  who  love  him.   This  idea  of  man's 
accountability  was  known  even  in  the  Old  Testament  but  was 
perfected  by  Jesus.   The  gospels  are  filled  with  this  theme, 
particularly  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  various  parables, 
such  as  the  parable  of  the  talents,  the  laborers  in  the  vineyard, 
and  the  unjust  steward.   But  his  teaching  on  the  final  reckoning 
is  most  graphically  summed  up  in  the  awesome  description  of  the 
Last  Judgement  (Mt.  25). 
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Jesus  did  not  wish,  however,  to  leave  man  under  the  shadow 
of  fear  with  regard  to  his  eternal  destiny.   Rather  he  showed 
that  human  life  from  birth  to  death  was  ordered  to  a  determined 
goal,  which  is  union  with  God  in  eternal  life.   This  life  of 
blessedness  is  a  goal  to  be  reached,  a  treasure  to  be  guarded,  a 
prize  to  be  won.   Life  is  a  pilgrimage  through  the  desert  of  time 
to  the  homeland  of  eternity  where,  when  the  doors  of  time  are 
closed  forever,  man  may  sit  down  to  enjoy  the  love  and  friendship 
God,  in  the  company  of  the  blessed,  at  the  banquet  of  eternal 
life.   No  one,  however,  is  compelled  to  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  unwillingly,  as  we  see  from  the  parable  of  the  wedding 
feast  (Mt.  22),  in  which  the  guest  who  was  not  wearing  a  wedding 
garment  was  sent  away  from  the  banquet.   This  mysterious  parable 
proves,  moreover,  that  no  one  enters  heaven  by  chance;  all  are 
personally  known  to  him  who  charters  the  courses  of  the  stars  and 
governs  every  atom  in  space,  and  each  is  appointed  his  place  by 
him  alone. 

Having  fulfilled  his  life's  mission,  Jesus  prepared  to  offer 
himself  as  the  great  victim  of  man's  salvation  by  his  death  on 
Calvary.   But  before  going  forth  to  death  on  a  cross,  he  devised 
a  means  by  which  he  could  remain  among  his  people  until  the  end 
of  time.   This  was  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  which  he 
instituted  at  the  Last  Supper  on  the  night  before  he  died  when  he 
changed  bread  and  wine  into  his  body  and  blood  and  gave  his 
apostles  power  to  do  likewise.   In  this  august  sacrament  he  is 
really  and  truly  present,  with  his  body  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity,  under  the  appearances  of  bread  and  wine.   This 
sacrament  is  a  profound  mystery  but  also  a  concrete  reality. 
Then,  in  order  that  his  disciples  might  not  be  left  orphaned  by 
the  withdrawal  of  his  visible  presence,  he  promised  to  send  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  be  the  guide  and  protector  of  his  Church  until  the 
end  of  time.   Having  thus  set  everything  in  order,  he  consummated 
his  mission  by  enduring  the  death  of  the  cross. 

But  on  the  third  day  after  his  death,  like  the  precious 
grain  of  wheat,  Jesus  rose  from  the  dead  by  his  own  power  as  he 
had  so  often  foretold.   This  awesome  mystery  of  the  resurrection 
is  one  of  the  rock  foundation  stones  of  the  christian  faith.   The 
truth  of  his  rising  from  the  dead  was  attested  by  the  apostles, 
all  of  whom  ultimately  sealed  the  truth  of  their  testimony  by 
martyrdom.   He  was  also  seen  by  numerous  other  witnesses  whose 
integrity  could  not  be  doubted,  most  important  of  whom  was 
St.  Paul  who  ably  defended  and  preached  the  truth  of  the 
resurrection. 

For  forty  days  after  his  resurrection,  Jesus  remained  on 
earth,  "presenting  himself  alive  to  his  disciples  by  many 
convincing  proofs,  appearing  to  them  and  speaking  about  the 
kingdom  of  God"  (Acts  1:3).   It  was  during  this  time  that  he 
instructed  them  to  remain  in  Jerusalem  after  his  ascension  to 
await  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  only  then  were  they  to  go 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations.   Having  given  these 
final  instructions,  he  ascended  into  heaven  in  the  sight  of  his 
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apostles  and  the  assembled  Church,  from  the  slopes  of  Mt .  Olivet, 
to  be  glorified  by  the  Father  in  heaven.   There  enthroned  in 
glory  at  the  Father's  right  hand,  he  lives  forever  to  make 
intercession  for  us  (cf.  Heb.  7:25).   Ten  days  after  his 
ascension,  Jesus,  together  with  the  Father,  sent  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  apostles  and  the  assembled  Church  in  the  upper  room  in 
Jerusalem.   It  was  the  fiftieth  day  after  his  resurrection  and 
was  also  the  Jewish  feast  of  Pentecost,  a  name  which  means  the 
"fiftieth  day." 

The  Holy  Spirit  descended  upon  the  apostles  and  disciples 
with  the  sound  of  a  mighty  wind  and  in  the  form  of  tongues  of 
fire  which  rested  upon  each  of  them,  and  they  began  to  speak  in 
different  tongues  the  wonderful  works  of  God.   By  a  special 
design  of  providence  the  Holy  City  was  filled  with  people  of  many 
nations  who  had  come  to  celebrate  the  Jewish  feast  of  Weeks;  they 
witnessed  the  miracle  and  were  astonished  at  what  had  occurred. 
This  awesome  event  marked  the  birthday  of  the  Church  and 
symbolized  its  universality.   The  fire  which  burned  without 
consuming  symbolized  the  living  and  active  grace  of  God  ever  at 
work  within  her,  while  the  wind  symbolized  the  mighty  power  of 
the  divine  activity  in  the  kingdom  of  God.   With  the  coming  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  the  Church  was  empowered  to  set  forth  on  her 
journey  through  the  ages,  a  journey  whose  ultimate  perspectives 
would  be  mingled  with  the  mystery  of  eternity,  for  it  would 
witness  the  completion  of  her  earthly  destiny  and  her  translation 
to  heaven  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ. 

The  foregoing  is  the  format  of  creation  as  it  was  revealed 
in  its  fullness  by  Christ  and  it  is  he  who  stands  at  the  center 
of  its  design.   Since  he  came  the  world  can  never  be  the  same, 
for  his  coming  changed  the  face  of  time  and  altered  the  tide  of 
human  history.   His  gospel  is  for  all,  for  every  age  and 
civilization,  for  the  learned  and  unlearned  alike.   He  made 
demands  on  his  followers  such  as  no  philosopher  would  ever  dare 
to  make,  and  made  claims  upon  the  allegiance  of  his  disciples 
such  as  no  other  would  ever  dare  to  set  forth.   In  many  things 
his  teaching  runs  counter  to  the  accepted  norms  of  social 
convention,  yet  his  gospel  has  conquered  the  world;  for  it  speaks 
to  the  heart  of  man,  to  that  nature  which  molds  every  culture  and 
civilization  while  itself  remaining  unchanged. 

It  is  in  pondering  the  teachings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
that  man  learns  the  answers  to  the  deep  and  perplexing  problems 
of  life  that  otherwise  would  remain  an  insoluble  puzzle:   the 
problem  of  human  pain  and  suffering,  the  pain  of  failure  and 
misfortune,  the  inequality  of  wealth  and  privilege,  the  social 
wrongs  that  stem  from  race  or  creed  and,  above  all,  the  ever- 
present  mystery  of  good  and  evil  in  the  lives  of  men--why  some  go 
through  life  without  ever  seeming  to  encounter  evil,  and  others 
without  ever  seeming  to  encounter  good.   The  gospel  shows  that 
all  these  seeming  contradictions  of  human  existence  are  in 
reality  pieces  of  a  divine  mosaic  ordained  by  God  for  his  own 
divine  purpose,  and  in  the  final  reckoning  all  will  harmonize  to 
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form  a  perfect  design,  to  his  infinite  glory. 

As  the  Church  traverses  the  great  highway  of  the  ages,  her 
eyes  are  ever  fixed  on  the  distant  horizons  of  time  to  greet  her 
returning  Lord,  and  her  prayer  of  longing  for  his  return  is  the 
selfsame  which  closes  the  Book  of  Revelation:   "Come,  Lord 
Jesus!"  (Rev.  22:20). 


NOTES 


Because  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  article,  it  seemed 
preferable  to  use  the  formal  traditional  term  "man",  employed 
heretofore  in  theological  works,  to  ensure  smooth  and  comfortable 
reading.   The  term  is  used  in  an  inclusive  sense  to  designate  the 
entire  human  race,  both  man  and  woman. 

All  scripture  quotations  except  one  (see  #3  below),  are  from 
the  New  Revised  Standard  Version  of  the  Bible,  (New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press,  1989). 

1.  "Resurrection  Confirmed  the  Truth  of  Christ's  Words," 
L ' Osservatore  Romano,  English  edition,  N.  16  (680),  (Vatican  City, 
April,  1981),  p.  3. 

2.  Cf .  Summa  Theoloqica  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  P.P.,  Vol.  I, 
translated  by  the  Fathers  of  the  English  Dominican  Province.  (New 
York:   Benziger  Bros.  Inc.,  1947),  Q.  65,  Art.  3,  p.  327. 

Reginald  Coffey,  O.P.,  "All  or  Nothing  at  All,"  No.  XIII  of 
Theology  for  the  Layman,  ed .  Walter  Farrell,  O.P.,  et  al  .  Series 
of  pamphlets  by  the  Dominican  Fathers  (U.S.A.)  designed  to  bring 
the  teaching  of  the  Summa  to  the  average  layperson.  (New  York: 
National  Headquarters  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  July  1946),  pp.  8- 
9. 

3.  The  Liturgy  of  the  Hours,  Vol.  IV,  ICEL  text.  (New  York: 
Catholic  Book  Publishing  Co.,  1975),  p.  1030. 

4.  For  "The  Book  of  Life,"  see  Summa  Theoloqica,  Vol  I,  Q.  24, 
Arts.  1,2,3,  p.  133. 
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THE  BLESSING  OF  BLINDNESS 
Sister  Regina  Marie  Gentry,  OP 
Monastery  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary 
Syracuse,  New  York 


I  cannot  praise  the  lovely  spring 

As  other  poets  do. 

Nor  of  the  flowers  can  I  sing. 

Nor  of  the  sky  so  blue; 

Sweet  Nature  to  mine  eyes  reveals 

No  summer  beauties  rare; 

And  Autumn,  unobserved,  steals 

O'er  earth,  and  leave  it  bare. 

The  cold,  cold  winds  of  Winter  blow. 

And  days  are  long  and  drear; 

Then  comes  again  the  sun's  warm  glow. 

That  tells  me  Spring  is  here. 

I  feel  the  heat,  I  feel  the  cold 

That  every  season  brings; 

But  of  the  beauties  which  they  hold 

I  cannot  aptly  sing. 

Yet  greater  far  than  all  of  these 

Is  He  who  gives  them  all 

Is  He  who  sends  the  Summer  breeze 

And  makes  the  leaves  to  fall; 

He  sends  the  snow  in  Winter  time 

That  whitens  all  the  ground; 

He  regulates  the  seasons'  clime. 

And  turns  the  year  around. 

So,  though  to  beauties  of  this  earth 

God  wills  mine  eyes  be  closed. 

When  death  shall  be  my  heavenly  birth. 

When  there  I'll  find  repose; 

He'll  open  them  to  beauties  grand 

Yea,  grander  far  than  here; 

And  sight  amongst  that  heavenly  band 

Makes  blindness  now  more  dear. 


L/ouR  r)eiQl:)BO)es 
cbR.ouQl9  a]l9)cl9 
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STAR  DUST 


Sr.  Mary  Regina,  OP.,  Lufkin 

One  cannot  take  an  early  morning  or  late  evening  walk  in  Texas  without  becoming 
delightfully  aware  of  the  star-studded  sky.  How  often  the  stars  are  mentioned  in  scripture 
and  the  divine  office  as  the  glory  of  God's  creation,  and  even  personalized  to  represent  a 
hero  of  the  past.  One  frequently  repeated  verse  runs,  "God  created  the  heavens  and 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-d  them  out  (Job  9,8;  Ps  104,2;  Is  40,22;  42,5).  Ecclesiasticus  50,6  says  that 
Simon  the  high  priest  was  "like  the  morning  star  among  the  clouds,  like  the  moon  at  the 
full,  like  the  sun  shining  on  the  temple  of  the  Most  High,  like  the  rainbow  gleaming  against 
brilliant  clouds".  The  liturgy  used  this  text  of  the  "morning  star"  in  the  old  office  and 
Mass  of  St.  Dominic.  Possibly  it  was  because  our  historians  tell  us  that  light  shone  from 
his  brow  like  a  star. 

Not  only  Israel  but  all  peoples,  from  the  ancient  Sumerians  to  the  medieval  Arabs 
and  the  American  Indians,  have  had  their  sky  lore.  Celestial  objects  have  been  named  after 
gods,  people,  animals  and  tools.  Groups  of  stars  have  been  named  and  "connected"  to 
form  constellations.  Why  not  name  them  after  our  sainted  Dominican  family?  The 
following  is  such  an  attempt. 

The  best  known  constellation  is  the  Great  Bear  or  Ursa  Major,  popularly  known  as 
the  Big  Dipper.  While  the  Dipper  has  its  merits  as  an  exemplification  of  the  saints  pouring 
out  the  riches  of  heaven  upon  us,  it  is  Orion  that  best  represents  the  whole  Dominican 
Order  and  its  spirit  to  me. 

Orion,  mentioned  in  Job  9,9  and  Amos  5,8,  is  depicted  in  pagan  lore  as  a  giant,  a 
mighty  hunter.  This  constellation  contains  more  bright  stars  than  any  other  single 
grouping,  and  they  elicit  our  immediate  admiration  because  they  form  a  symmetrically  set 
figure  of  dazzling  diamonds  in  the  sky.  Adding  to  its  value  is  the  fact  that  this  giant 
constellation  straddles  the  celestial  equator,  embracing  north  and  south,  and  is  the  only 
constellation  to  have  two  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  or  highest  degree  of  brilliancy. 

Betelgruse  (bet-el-gerz),  the  twelfth  brightest  star  in  the  heavens,  marks  the  right 
shoulder  of  Orion.  It  is  a  deep  red,  denoting  age,  wisdom,  study,  contemplation.  Through 
contemplation,  the  Dominican  loves  God  so  much  that  he/she  must  love  neighbor  and 
become  an  apostle. 

Rigel  (ri-gel),  the  second  of  the  first  magnitude  stars  and  the  seventh  brightest  in 
the  heavens,  marks  the  left  foot  of  our  mighty  hunter.  Rigel  is  a  blue-white  star,  denoting 
newness,  youthfulness  and  dynamic  interior  energy.  Apostolic  Dominicans  go  forth  to 
preach  the  Good  News.  We  cannot  rest  until  we  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  to  the  whole 
world.  Like  the  first  two  commandments,  it  is  God  first  and  then  neighbor.  Truth  and 
charity  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  the  second  characteristic  of  our  spirituality. 
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These  two  first-magnitude  stars  call  to  mind  our  two  sainted  Doctors  of  the  Order 
and  the  Church,  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Catherine.  Both  are  brilliant  examples  of 
contemplation  flowing  into  action  and  returning  to  flow  out  again:  "contemplare  at  aliis 
tradere",  to  contemplate  and  to  give  to  others  the  things  contemplated.  Divine  truths  are 
meditated  and  preached. 

Bellatrix,  the  first  of  our  second-magnitude  stars,  means  female  warrior  or 
Amazon.  It  marks  the  left  shoulder  of  our  giant  and  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  valiant 
women  of  our  Order:  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  St.  Agnes  of  Montepulciano,  St.  Catherine 
de  Ricci,  St.  Rose  of  Lima  and  St.  Margaret  of  Hungary,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
blesseds  and  those  declared  venerable.  Many  of  these  bore  the  stigmata  of  the  Crucified, 
manifesting  in  their  bodies  their  interior  union  with  the  Word  and  His  mission. 

Saiph,  the  gem  marking  the  right  foot  of  Orion,  does  not  seem  as  large  as  the  other 
second-magnitude  stars.  It  is  1,826  light  years  away.  The  star  in  this  constellation  is  the 
farthest  fi^om  the  earth. 

Saiph  means  sword,  an  apt  figure  of  the  contemplative  aspect  of  our  Order. 
Contemplation  is  by  nature  the  two-edged  sword  of  truth:  justice  and  mercy.  Truth  lived 
among  us  as  a  real  Man.  Love  of  neighbor  is  best  learned  in  the  common  life  and 
monastic  observances.  One's  thoughts  turn  to  saints  like  Martin  de  Porres,  whose  love  of 
the  Crucified  made  him  "Martin  the  charitable".  St.  John  Massias  loved  the  Mass  and 
Eucharist  and  cared  for  the  poor.  Blessed  Simon  Ballachi  saw  God  in  his  vegetable 
garden,  and  the  vision  of  God  in  all  things  created  in  him  a  love  that  manifested  itself  in 
heroic  penance  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  Blessed  James  of  Ulm  discovered  the 
perfection  of  obedience  in  the  discipline  of  art.  These  were  hidden  contemplatives  whose 
lives  preached  with  effective  eloquence  what  lay  in  the  heart  of  our  Founder,  proving  the 
axiom,  "Grace  does  not  destroy  nature  but  perfects  it:. 

These  four  stars  marking  the  parallelogram  that  outlines  the  body  of  Orion  also 
exemplify  the  corpus  of  our  Dominican  spirituality,  the  first  fiiictifying  in  the  second,  and 
the  four  basic  means  to  that  end:  vows,  regular  life  with  monastic  observances,  solemn 
chanting  of  the  divine  office,  and  assiduous  study  of  sacred  truth.  St.  Dominic  endowed 
his  Order  with  these  effective  means  perfectly  adapted  to  the  ideals  he  envisioned. 

It  is  usually  Orion's  "belt"  that  first  attracts  the  eye  of  the  casual  observer.  It  is 
made  up  of  three  second-magnitude  stars.  (That  makes  a  total  of  five  in  this 
constellation!)  In  some  translations  of  Job  9,9  the  belt  is  referred  to  as  "the  bands  of 
Orion".  They  lie  in  a  straight  line  exactly  three  degrees  long,  and  are  rendered 
conspicuous  by  their  position  and  intrinsic  beauty. 

How  we  Dominicans  live  is  what  makes  us  Dominican.  "This  is  the  purpose  of  our 
existence,  to  worship  God  according  to  a  particular  mode  oflife  approved  by  the  Church 
and  thereby  realize  our  own  personal  sanctification  and  the  specific  end  for  which  we  were 
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founded."  (Fr.  Louis  Every,  OP.)  Like  the  three  gems  in  Orion's  belt  we  have  a  triplet  of 
triplets  that  form  our  interior  dispositions,  our  charity,  and  our  apostolate.  We  are: 

monastic,  contemplative,  apostolic; 

guided  by  Rule,  Constitutions,  vows, 

which  makes  us  theocentric,  Christological,  sacerdotal. 

This  triple  triplet  is  so  necessary  in  our  lives  that  if  one  part  is  missing  the  whole  is 
disoriented.  Its  intrinsic  beauty  is  destroyed.  But  kept  intact,  the  three  not  only  form  one 
of  the  most  enchanting  beauties  of  the  celestial  heavens,  but  also  of  the  Order,  and  in  the 
Order,  of  the  Church. 

Mintaka,  the  star  that  touches  the  celestial  equator  and  is  the  topmost  star  of  the 
belt,  is  an  eclipsing  variable  with  a  period  of  5.7  days.  This  means  that  during  that  five- 
day  period  it  is  sometimes  brighter  than  on  other  days.  We  are  an  Order  both 
contemplative  and  apostolic.  Contemplation  flows  into  the  apostolate  and  then  returns. 
There  is  a  rhythm  and  dynamic  movement;  it  is  not  something  static. 

Alnilam--" String  of  Pearis"--  is  the  middle  star  of  the  belt.  We  are  an  Order  with  a 
spirituality  that  is  distinctly  theocentric,  Christological  and  sacramental.  Almitak~"the 
Girdle"~is  the  southernmost  star  and  is  actually  a  double  star,  but  appears  single  to  the 
naked  eye.  This  multiple  reality  comprises  the  vows,  the  regular  life  with  the  monastic 
observances,  the  divine  office  solemnly  chanted,  and  what  St.  Dominic  introduced  into 
religious  life:  the  assiduous  study  of  sacred  truth. 

These  means  are  meant  to  lead  us  to  a  personal,  lived  experience  of  St.  Dominic's 
spirit  and  inspired  mission  in  the  Mystical  Body.  "The  principl  reason  we  are  gathered 
together  is  that  we  dwell  together  in  harmony  and  have  one  mind  and  heart  in  God,  in 
other  words,  that  we  be  found  perfect  in  charity.  Our  Order  is  known  to  have  been 
founded  from  the  beginning  expressly  for  preaching  and  the  salvation  of  souls." 
(Constitutions  of  the  Friars).  "This  end  is  the  same  for  all  four  branches  of  our  Order,  the 
Friars,  Nuns,  Sisters  and  Tertiaries,  and  is  so  expressed  in  the  Basic  Constitutions  of 
each."  (Fr.  William  Hinnebusch,  O.P.) 

Hanging  from  Orion's  beh  is  a  curved  line  of  stars  known  as  "Orion's  Sword",  On 
a  clear  night  one  has  the  privilege  of  seeing  with  the  naked  eye  the  nebula  known  as  the 
Orion  Nebula,  one  of  the  most  beautifiil  known  to  humankind.  It  is  one  of  the  few  that 
can  be  seen  without  binoculars.  It  is  the  central  "star"  of  the  sword.  There  are  different 
types  of  nebulae  but  our  Orion  Nebula  is  a  swiriing  mass  of  gases  from  which  and  in  which 
new  stars  are  formed.  Four  such  bright  blue  stars  can  already  be  detected  and  are  called 
the  "Orion  Trapezium". 

Our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  the  myriad  members  of  our  Dominican  Third  Order 
and  Tertiaries  and  Rosary  and  Holy  Name  Confraternities,  many  of  whom  have  been 
sainted  or  beatified.  They  have  encircled  the  globe  over  the  centuries,  bringing  the 
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two-edged  sword  of  truth  into  the  social  world  of  family  living.  They  count  among  their 
numbers  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  Doctor  of  the  Church,  St.  Rose  of  Lima,  young  Blessed 
Piergiorgio  Frassate,  Blessed  Bartolo  Longo,  St.  Lawrence  Ruiz,  family  man  and  martyr, 
and  Venerable  Praxides  Fernandez,  wife  and  mother. 

On  a  very  clear  night  one  can  detect  many  stars  in  the  Orion  Constellation  and  two 
more  diffusive  or  "emission"  nebulae.  We  have  over  five  hundred  Blesseds  in  our  Order 
and  eighteen  canonized  saints.  Who  knows  the  count  of  saintly  martyrs?  So  many  are 
they  that  they  are  canonized  in  large  groups,  with  the  name  of  one  leader  to  represent  the 
whole. 

Nothing  is  more  vital  for  a  Dominican  than  to  understand  and  love  Dominican 
spirituality  and  the  composition  and  end  that  St.  Dominic  chose  for  it.  It  also  increases 
fervor  to  learn  and  keep  before  our  minds  how  our  "ancestors"  lived  it.  After  all,  they 
were  real  people,  just  like  us! 

Let  us  step  out,  then,  beneath  the  star-studded  sky,  and  meet  some  of  our  saints 
and  blesseds  one  by  one.  For  "the  ship  of  our  Father  Dominic  is  a  delightful  garden, 
broad,  joyous  and  fragrant".  (Dialogue  of  St.  Catherine) 


DEAR  HEAVENLY  FATHER 


Sr.  Maria  of  the  Eucharist,  0 
West  Springfield,  Ma. 


If  I  should  grow  weary  climbing  your  holy  mountain, 

I  would  lie  down  among  the  yellow  daisies 

And  gaze  heavenward,  as  they  do, 

My  face  uplifted  in  search  of  your  holy,  transforming  glance 

Like  little  Therese, 

I  would  see  myself  as  a  tiny  bird, 
A  fledgling  all  wet  and  bedraggled, 
Huddling  helplessly  on  the  ground 
Unable  to  move  or  lift  myself  up. 

I  would  trustingly  wait  for  the  Divine  Eagle  to  come, 

(and  come  I  know  he  would!) 

Swooping  down  he  would  take  me  to  himself, 

Place  me  gently  on  his  wings  and  soaring  aloft 

Carry  me  home  to  you,  DEAR  HEAVENLY  FATHER! 
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HYMN  OF  THE  UNIVERSE 


Sr.  Mary  Rose  Dominic,  O.P 
Summit 


Oh  Father!   Source  of  life,  adored. 
Creation's  Author  and  its  Lord, 
The  universe  doth  well  proclaim 
Thine  everlasting  praise  and  name! 
This  orb  of  splendor  planned  by  Thee 
To  mirror  Thine  own  mystery. 


Thy  word  was  spoken,  it  was  done: 
The  planets,  stars  and  mighty  suns 
Fell  from  Thy  fingers  into  space 
Each  taking  its  appointed  place. 
And  galaxies  in  bright  array 
Set  forth  upon  their  starlit  way. 

Then  when  Creation's  work  was  done, 
Thy  providence  still  labored  on. 
Preserving  all  that  Thou  hadst  made 
In  beauteous  majesty  arrayed. 
We  own  that  naught  that  is,  could  be 
Unless  both  willed  and  kept  by  Thee. 

Thy  rule  extends  to  every  place: 
To  stars  in  farthest  realms  of  space. 
Or  nameless  trodden  grains  of  sand. 
Thou  holdest  all  within  Thy  hand: 
The  lowly  sparrow  little  worth. 
Without  Thee  cannot  fall  to  earth. 

The  glories  of  earth,  sea  and  sky. 

Thy  power  and  wisdom  magnify. 

The  roseate  dawn,  the  living  breeze. 

The  flower-decked  fields,  the  surging  seas: 

All  sing  in  wordless  song  to  Thee, 

To  whom  exist  all  things  that  be. 

Thus  all  Creation  points  to  Thee 

Who  art  essential  Unity, 

Who  know  not  origin  nor  end. 

Whose  mystery  doth  the  mind  transcend. 

And  we,  beholding,  sing  to  praise 

The  wondrous  wisdom  of  Thy  ways. 
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IN  MY  SOLILOQUY 

Sr  Alma  Bella 
Monastery  of  the  Perpetual  Rosary 
Syracuse,  New  York 


So  love  is  adorned 

as  the  universal  song, 
That  peace  and  joy 

sing  accolade  to  earth. 
And  for  so  much 

do  we  know  about , 
But  fragments 

do  we  truly  understand. 
By  the  ark  of  glibness, 
Throngs  of  heads 

shift  their  arrows. 
And  freer 

their  arrows'  flight 
Sweeping  the  loams. 
That  accord  ye 

only  tales  of  reality. 


By  seed  of  grace 

and  temple  of  strength; 
Whence  reason  unravels. 
And  so  all  ye  ditherers 

vanguisheth; 
Whence  truth  waters. 
So  all  ye  lands 

speak  but  one  tongue; 
Whence  love  glows. 
The  throne  of  bliss 

is  loosed  everywhere. 
And  the  end  of  life 

is  guested. 
To  the  millenium 

of  eternity. 
That  unfolds 

to  ye  . 
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BY  PATHS  UNKNOWN 


I  saw  a  blown  rose  in  the  Spring, 
Swayed  softly  by  a  gentle  breeze, 
And  lo!  my  heart  began  to  sing 
A  hymn  of  praise,  my  God  to  Thee. 

I  saw  a  deer  at  early  morn 

Drink  from  a  crystal  flowing  stream: 

'Tis  thus  my  soul  doth  ever  yearn 

To  quench  its  thirst,  my  God,  in  Thee 

I  watched  a  eagle's  lofty  flight 
To  mountain  solitudes  unseen: 
E'en  so  my  soul  would  take  delight 
To  lose  itself,  my  God,  in  Thee. 

I  saw  the  light  of  setting  sun, 
A  golden  furrow  on  the  waves: 
E'en  so  Thy  love  doth  lead  me  on 
Along  the  paths  of  truth  and  grace. 

And  thus  Thou  speakest  to  my  soul 
By  everything  Thy  hands  have  made: 
Thou  leadest  me  by  paths  unknown 
Unto  the  vision  of  Thy  face. 


Sr.  Mary  Rose  Dominic,  O.P. 
Summit,  NJ 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  SISTER  MARY  RAPHAEL 

Sr.  Mary  Elizabeth  of  the  Trinity,  Buffalo 

In  November  of  1987,  while  visiting  with  Sr.  Mary  Raphael  in  her  room  in  the 
infirmary,  I  glanced  out  her  window,  embracing  a  view  of  the  cemetery  and  the  grounds 
beyond,  but  in  particular  an  old  maple  tree  which  had  by  now  lost  all  its  foliage.  At  this 
point  I  began  to  share  some  of  my  thoughts  with  her,  and  Sister  commented  that  they 
were  beautiful. 

The  following  October  thirtieth,  Sr.  Mary  Raphael  died.    This  brought  to  my  mind 
our  visit,  and  remembering  her  pleasure  at  my  thoughts  I  began  to  put  them  on  paper  as 
a  remembrance  and  tribute  to  her.  Later,  I  shared  the  incident  with  the  Sisters  at 
recreation.   The  poem  presents,  by  means  of  an  exchange  between  narrator,  man  and 
tree,  the  paradox  of  death  and  life,  which  reach  their  unity  in  Christ. 

THE  TRIUMPH 

Narrator: 

In  the  early  morning  stillness, 

majestically  enthroned  upon  a  mound  of  earth, 

blanketed  by  a  bleak  and  somber  autumn  sky, 

there  it  stood, 

stately,  serene  and  alone. 

Shorn  of  its  colorfijl  leafy  adornment,  despoiled  of  its  royal  vesture, 

in  lofty  nobleness 

it  stretched  forth  its  naked  arms  heavenward, 

in  silent  praise  and  supplication. 

Suddenly,  with  one  accord,  all  of  nature  burst  forth, 
joyously  joining  in  the  mute  hymn  of  praise, 
which  vibrantly  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
piercing  the  heavens  above. 

Man: 

O,  regal  and  magnificent  one, 

whence  comes  this  dignity, 

the  mystic  beauty  and  knowledge 

your  stature  so  proudly  displays, 

one  that  captivates  and  enthralls  all  who  gaze  on  you? 

Speak! 

Reveal  to  all  mankind  the  secrets  sheltered  within  your  soul. 

Summoning  voices  from  long  ago 

to  now  proclaim  anew  this  timeless  ballad, 

which  unceasingly  has  been  carried  aloft  on  the  whispering  wind! 
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Tree: 

Whence  comes  my  dignity,  you  ask  of  me? 

Poor,  foolish  and  unhappy  victim, 

caught  and  entangled  in  the  web  of  the  hustle,  bustle  and  clamor 

of  a  noisy  and  restless  world, 

a  world  that  by  its  luring  trinkets  and  baubles  presents  this  false  facade 

as  the  key  to  happiness,  joy  and  peace! 

You,  gullible  man,  fill  yourself  with  the  husks  of  every  pleasure 

which  cannot  satisfy  the  soul, 

but  instead,  darken  and  deaden  the  inner  eye  and  ear 

to  the  promise  divine  Love  holds  out  in  store. 

Yet,  "To  find  God,  one  must  be  as  hidden  as  God  himself"  (1) 

So  hearken,  and  listen  to  my  words: 

harness  and  stifle  the  noisy  disturbances  within 

that  hamper  and  destroy  that  inward  journey, 

and  as  a  plough  rends  and  tears  at  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

to  prepare  the  ground  for  fiiture  harvesting, 

so  must  you  unearth  and  eradicate  the  obnoxious  weeds  in  your  soul. 

Root  out  sin! 

"Strive  after  a  love  as  pure  and  selfless  as  His  own!"  (2) 

Rend  the  veil  of  evil,  worldly  illusions 

so  that  you  may  contemplate  the  greatness 

of  the  mystery  set  before  you. 

In  ages  long  past,  upon  another  mound  I  stood 

bedecked  in  my  glorious  foliage. 

There  I  awaited  destiny's  pronouncement. 

In  grief  and  pain  it  fell  upon  my  ears 

and  my  soul  wept. 

But  in  submission,  humbly  I  bowed  my  head, 

for  power,  majesty  and  glory  belong  to  God! 

In  accordance  with  the  sentence  of  cruel  and  greedy  man, 

with  one  final  heartless  swoop 

my  trunk  was  felled  and  brought  to  earth. 

There  I  spilled  out  my  life— giving  sap  upon  the  thirsty  ground. 

Tenderly  and  gently  the  fertile  soil 

gathered  up  and  embraced  my  seed  as  it  fell  eagerly  into  her  womb, 

only  to  be  generated  again  and  again  throughout  the  ages! 

Branch  by  branch  I  was  dismembered—made  bereft  of  a  fleeting  beauty. 

From  my  limbs  was  fashioned— for  all  creation  to  behold— 

the  naked  arms  of  a  cross, 

a  cross  made  for  a  crucifixion  that  was  thought  out  and  devised 

by  cruelty— the  science  of  a  Godless  world. 
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Man: 

Amidst  the  bystanders,  where  were  the  mourners? 

Where  the  comforters? 

Tree: 

Alas,  there  were  none, 

and  so  my  heart  cried  out  in  anguish. 

Aghast  and  horrified  I  watched, 

as  the  most  abject  of  men. 

One  abandoned  and  rejected  by  heaven  and  earth, 

spilled  out  His  life's  blood 

upon  this  now  sacred  vessel. 

Drop  by  drop  it  trickled  down, 

moistening  the  earth  below. 

"Darkness  covered  the  face  of  the  earth," 

and  all  creation  wept. 

Upon  this  wood  of  the  Cross 

death  had  cast  its  dark  shadow  and  sung  its  dreary  dirge. 

But  weep  not  now,  mortal  man. 

Nay,  rejoice! 

These  limbs  held  pinioned  the  outstretched  arms  of  Him 

Who  as  an  innocent  victim 

mounted  the  wood  of  the  Cross. 

And  so,  in  becoming  the  chosen  instrument 

upon  which  man's  redemption  had  been  purchased, 

they  have  become  blessed  and  made  holy! 

Reverence  these  limbs  which  bore  witness  to  that  saving  death! 

Contemplate  in  awe  this  incomprehensible  mystery  of  Love! 

For  it  is  Love  that  broke  the  fetters 

which  bound  man  to  earth. 

"Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory... 

O,  death,  where  is  your  victory? 

O,  death,  where  is  your  sting?" 

Now  each  spring  my  buds  burst  forth  again 

into  the  grandeur  of  leafy  splendor 

as  the  sign  of  my  new  life. 

So  too  with  you,  redeemed  man! 

Because  of  your  baptism  you  have  been  reborn  into  new  life 

and  now,  with  heart  overflowing  with  love  and  gratitude, 

you  can  look  forward  eagerly  with  faith  and  hope  and  expectation 

to  that  final  promise  of  resurrection  and  eternal  life! 
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But  now,  for  me: 

like  a  sentinel,  sober  and  solemn, 

until  time  is  no  more, 

I  will  stand  throughout  the  ages 

as  a  poignant  reminder  of  His  words 

to  all  mankind. 

"If  you  would  have  eternal  life, 

take  up  your  cross  daily,  and  follow  Me!" 

(1)  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  Maxim  60. 
(2) ibid. 


LEAF  LIFE 


Limbs  so  skinny  in  the  cold, 
knobby,  shortened  like  the  old, 
told  to  wait  a  little  while, 
for  the  sun's  soft  kiss  and  smile. 

One  day  past  and  1 imbs  are  bare , 
another  sped,  green  leaves  appear, 
still  another  with  the  sun, 
on  the  tree  new  life's  begun. 

Leaves  beg  i  n  to  form  1 i  ke  babes , 
warmth  and  air  and  light  they  crave, 
stretching  with  each  passing  hour, 
till  they  form  swings  sweetest  bower, 

Then  in  fall  they  start  to  tire, 
under  autiinns  windy  ire, 
till  their  gold  and  red  fair  flush, 
bow  to  winter's  quiet  hush. 


Sr.  Mary  Regina,  O.P. 
Farmington  Hills,  Ml 
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THE  GLORY  OF  THE  LORD:   A  THEOLOGICAL  AESTHETICS.   Hans  Urs  von 
Balthasar.   San  Francisco:   Ignatius  Press,  1982-1986. 
3  vols,  of  varying  pages.   Cloth:  $30.00  ea . 

As  the  subtitle  suggests,  this  trilogy  attempts  to  develop 
a  theology  in  the  light  of  the  third  transcendental  by  combining 
the  vision  of  the  true  (logic)  and  the  good  (ethics)  with  that  of 
the  beautiful  (aesthetics). 

The  concern  of  Volume  One,  "Seeing  the  Form,"  is  the 
revelation  of  the  living  God  as  the  Christian  understands  it, 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  truth  and  goodness,  but 
also  from  its  ineffable  beauty.   It  goes  further  by  stating  that 
the  Incarnation  uses  created  being  as  a  language  and  as  a  means 
of  expressing  divine  Being  and  essence.   Jesus  Christ  is  the 
Word  and  Exegesis  of  God.   Jesus  Christ  is  what  he  expresses, 
namely,  God,  but  he  is  not  whom  he  expresses,  namely,  the  Father. 

Two  aesthetic  movements  dominate  this  volume  which  was  ably 
translated  from  the  German  by  Erasmo  Leiva-Merikakis .   These  are 
Image  and  Love  which  display  the  fundamental  openness  of  the 
person  to  the  mystery  of  being.   Jesus  Christ,  the  perfect  image, 
unifies  in  himself  all  images  of  God  in  creation.   In  his  self- 
emptying  love,  he  surrenders  his  absolute  freedom  to  finite  form. 
He  is  the  perfect  and  true  man  in  his  experience  of  suffering, 
death  and  resurrection. 

Volume  Two,  "Studies  in  Theological  Styles:  Clerical  Styles," 
was  translated  by  Andrew  Louth,  Frances  McDonagh  and  Brian  McNeil. 
The  task  of  this  volume  is  to  present  the  diversity  and  fullness 
of  human  experience  the  way  a  ray  of  light  breaks  up  into 
prismatic  colors  by  passing  through  a  crystal.   It  will  do  this 
by  presenting  a  series  of  Christian  theologies  and  world-views 
that  have  been  marked  at  its  center  by  the  experience  of  God's 
intrinsic  ontological  perfection.   The  following  have  been  chosen 
by  the  author:   Irenaeus  of  Lyons,  Augustine  of  Hippo,  Denys  the 
Aeropagite,  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  and  Bonaventure.   These  are 
representative  theologians  whose  writings  have  illuminated  and 
shaped  Christian  culture  through  the  centuries. 

Volume  Three,  "Studies  in  Theological  Styles:  Lay  Styles," 
was  translated  by  Andrew  Louth,  John  Saward ,  Martin  Simon,  and 
Rowan  Williams.   Seven  creative  figures  —  Dante  Alighieri, 
John  of  the  Cross,  Blaise  Pascal,  Johann  Georg  Hamann ,  Vladimir 
Soloviev,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  and  Charles  Peguy  —  present  a 
typology  of  the  relation  between  beauty  and  revelation.   They 
view  truth  as  a  necessary  unity  of  reason,  faith  and  experience. 
The  major  claim  of  this  volume  rests  on  the  premise  that  there 
neither  has  been  nor  could  be  any  truly  great  and  fruitful 
theology  which  was  not  expressly  conceived  and  born  under  the 
constellation  of  beauty  and  grace. 
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There  are  abundant  bibliographical  references  and  annota- 
tions based  on  the  German  original,  "Herrlichkeit , "  and  other 
thematic  writings  by  the  author.   The  heart  of  Balthasar's 
theology  is  the  obedience  and  self-emptying  of  Jesus  which  is 
God's  love-appearing  to  humankind.   Christ's  death  and  glory 
manifest  the  inner  majesty  of  trinitarian  love. 

This  theological  trilogy  finds  an  echo  in  North  American 
theology  which  is  concerned  with  the  integrity  of  human  existence 
as  it  gives  a  privileged  and  normative  role  to  Christian 
experience.   Balthasar's  dealing  with  Christian  experience  is 
indispensable  to  modern  theological  reflection  on  the  Incarnation 
The  Christological  form  is  the  absolute  symbol  of  God  which 
invites  the  participation  of  the  Christian  in  a  concrete  form 
of  human  experience.   Faith  forms  experience  and  is  shaped  by 
what  is  perceived  by  the  spiritual  senses.   Faith  also  seeks 
intelligibility  outside  the  realm  of  faith.   The  author  aims  to 
recast  Catholic  theolgy  in  terms  of  a  renewed  metaphysics  of 
the  Revelation-Form  (Jesus  Christ).   The  recovery,  therefore, 
of  the  spiritual  senses  is  Balthasar's  contribution  to 
contemporary  theology.   This  had  been  explored  and  elaboraated 
before  him  by  Origen,  Bonaventure  and  Ignatius  of  Loyola. 
In  Balthasar's  unique  exposition,  theology  becomes  the  most 
beautiful  of  sciences  because  its  object,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the 
perfect  Form  where  revelation  and  beauty  meet. 


Sister  Maria  Agnes,  O.P 
Summit 
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